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INTERESTING SPECIMEN OF COTSWOLD RAM 


Cotswolds originated in England, where their wool has been famous for centuries. The first importa- 
tion into the United States was made into New York state in 1832. They are now very generally distribu- 
ted, and will adapt themselves to moderately steep elevations. They are very valuable to cross with fine 
wool breeds, such as the Merino grades. The ram shown is a prize winning animal, owned by Lewis 
Brothers of Illinois, and the outlines will interest many of our eastern sheep breeders. 
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BUGGIES 
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We hang out our sien here where buggy buyers of the world can see it and 
uy one ofour Split Hickory wpestes 
ug, 


profit by it. Toturn in at oursign an 
; op Basgics is the part of wisdom, Yes, we know youcan buy a top 
‘or $25, 
money in this way or risk yous life or the lives of your fami! 
a buezy built of shoddy, impe 
{This illustrates the longitudinalcenter Hickory Special Top Buggy ie $25 


spring furnished on our Split Hickory anyoneelss, Thies isastrong statement, but we back it up by shipping the ironing. 
and giving you @n_opportunit: 


Srecial Top Bugsy—one of the mos ducezto 30 DAYS FREE TRIA 


from any defect in material or workmanship. We guarantee a dozen 
desirable and add to the strength an 
not found on any 
other buggy. It has 
(Our Long Dist Axles are absolutely 
@ust proof; have double collar besides edge steel tires, 
the dust flange.) 








back stays padded and stitched; 28-oz. 

and reinforced. All wood 
Tighest quality of fini g varnishes. 

date improvements th t 

13-inch padded patent leather dash, leather fro’ 


(This {!ustration shows screws in rims 
of wheele used on our Split Hickory 
Special. There is one screw on each 
side of spoke; this prevents any split- 
ting or checking of rims and adds 
years of durability te the wheeis.) 


come cramping of wheels and body in turning; board boot on back of body, 
curtains, full length storm apron, our best quality split hickory shafts with 


be glad to mail you one if you want'i t. 
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ut if you could see one of these buggies you would not waste 


riect material, Our price of $50 on our Split k ‘ 
25 lower than you can buyitsequalfrom buggy. Special attention is called to the 


to compare it with any 

| ball in your neighborhood, and if you are not satisfied that itis better in 
every way, 8o74 it back to us; if you are satisfied, you keep the buggy and we give you & 
T wo-Ycar Binding Guarantee, covering every part of the buccy and protecting you 


urability of our Split Hickory Special wy 
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00 POINTS OF MERIT of ic, c3. 


Second growth selected split hickory wheels, with screws through rims, tired with \¥-inch round 
ot; long-distance dust-proof axles with split hickory axle beds cemented and 
full clipped with two extra clipson exch; oil tempered springs; wooden spring bar, or Bailey loop if 
preferred; 16-ounce all wool broadcloth upholstering; open bottom, box frame spring cushion and 
solid panel spring back; genuine No. 1 enameled full leather quarter water-proof top, with leather 
\ field rubber roof and back curtain; back curtain lined 
ork of this bugcy is carried 100 days in pure oil and lead before priming, 
is! This bugzy has allofthe late, up-to- (our Quick Shifting Shaft 
nm a standpoint of durability or comfort, including Coupling is @ positive quick 
and back valances, four roll-up straps, fulllength gpifter and anti-rattler —an 
velvet carpet with panel and toe carpets, loncitudinal spring to prevent backward and forward jnstantancous change from 
motion, strengthens the gear and insures easy riding over rough roads; roller rub irons, which over- gh atts to pole.) 


round leathers on single tree and at hold-back strap. Quick-shifting shaft couplings, line holder on dash, patent trace hoider om 

single tree, wrench, washers, anti-rattlers, and everything complete and up to date. Gear painted any color. 
Any reasonable changes can be made without delay inshipment. Send for our 136-page catal: 

ost you fully on what you oucht to pay for the best vehicles in the world, The Catalogue is F REE, an 
We have no agents, but sell the entire output of our factory direct to the consumer at wholesale prices. 


Note: We manufacture a full line of high grade harness, sold direct to user at wholesale prices. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H. C. Phelps, President), 4{25SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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SILO 


With broken stave doorway. The m 
Ti novel, practical and sertect door of the 
h Century. Continuous hoops—per- 
fectly air-tight. Write for illustrated 
catalogue and information. 
ECONOMY SILO AND TANK CO. 
Frederick, Md, ‘i 
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POTATO MACHINERY. 


Pront cumés onlyby using practicaland mod- 
ein Potato Implements. 
We Make Therm. 
Machines to quickly and economically cut and 
lant the seed, fertilize the soil, spray the grow- 
g vines for bugs and blight and harvest and 
assortthe tubers. Thousands of customers in 
every State in the Union and twenty foreign 
countries, 30 years the favorite. Valuable il- 
lustrated catalogue tree. Contains~How and 
When to Spray” table foralicrops. Write now. 
ASPINWALL MFC. COMPANY, 
Dept. A, 26 Sabin St, Jackson, Mich. 


(HENCH'S 2%, 
Steel Ball Coupling Cultivator 


Ith Double Row Corn 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attachment Complete 
on One Machine. 
Parallel beam move. 
ment, pivoted axle,with 
lateral beam move. 
mentin connection with 
the movable apindl 
or either independent 
ofeach other. Centre 
lever for spreadin 
and closing shove 
rs. The mostcomplete 
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(This fllustration shows our Special 
Split Hickory Shafts furnished on this 
hey are the best shafts that it is 
possible to make, no matter how high the 
$75 price.) 







features that are 


ive a few 
features: 


Order 
immediately and 


“Smtroduce them for next se: oe 
OF HEX’ SEASON. cuitivator on the market, 


having every possible movement of the shovel gangs. 


The HENCH & DROMGOLD CO. Mirs., York, Pa. 


OOD CIDE 


and more of it from the small amount 
of apples can only be secured by u 


CIDER PRESS.4 
Made ig various sizes, hand and “®& 
power. The only press awarded medal 2 
and diploma at world’s fair, Catalogue—— 
oar list sent free upon request. 

ydraulic Preas > Co 
3 Mata 5t. Bt. Gilead, 

















enuine rubber side 
ee] and corner braces, 36-inch point leathers and 






ody black or striped. 


ogue today. It will 
we will 


































4 
SU CCESS fin Leads every other machine for 
r) — > (e the mechanical spreading of 
Per ae 5 Fr ers a oh \ AA £5 manure. Its superiority ap- 
1 MPSS SO aCe RTE ee ena tee |) ae pears in the fact that it is a dis~ 
(4 Petry Tea yep a = SN pot ORF tinct improvementon the Kemp 
Pastas 8) Zl os of (HY) Y Spreader, which we still manu- 


facture and which has been the typi- 

cal Spreader for 25 years, Spreads 

y } ry Li aint hwy, all manures of every character and 

i aad —_ mince s nmvawee®” condition and all commercial fertil- 

tvers. Pulverizes and spreads evenly, thick or thin, broadcast or drills in rows, any desired quantity per acre, unloading 

lar est load ia 3 to 6 minutes; apron automatica:ly returns to position in the next 65 feet driven. 
A SPECIAL FEATURED MACHINE 

for convenience of handling and perfection of work. Notably su pester sa its Beater Freeing device,Direct Chain 

Beater Gear, Speed Regulation and Automatic Return of Apron, Positive and dependable in all movements. Sim- 

lestin gear, lightest in draft, least chance for breakare. To driver never dismounts for any purpose but cone 

rols everything from his seat. Madein four sizes and sold under strongest guarantee as to materials, workmane 

ship and duty. Investigate fully before buying. Catalosue with valuable chapter on farm fertilizing mailed free. 


& BURPE® MANUFACTURING CO. BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. ¥, 


IVIAPLE SUGAR IMIAKERS ©2270 


As horses vary in price according to quality, so do sap sponts. The Se 
Grimm Spout costs you nothing. Tho gain of one-fourth more sap 
yore for it. It’s a conservative ruarantee. Purchaser assumes no risk. 
Vhy not venture? Order what you need and return if not as represented. 


Samples Free. Ga. H. GRIMM, Rutiana, vt. 

























1 Grass Seed 1" 


These Brands of 


































a Brand 
merece PimothyandGlovers fx: 
STANDARD Sold Only in AN EXTRA 
OF . PURE 
pcuuect Machine Sewed Bags 9 oo. 
& PURITY Ask Your Dealer for Them PRICE 








TWO CROP ESSENTIALS 


are cultivation and keeping down weeds. 
More important than deep cultivation is 
keeping the surface stirred, breaking the 
crust due to rains, and allowing the fient, 
i] air, moisture and warmth to penetrate 
uickly to the roots of the growing plant. 

or doing just these things the ideal imple- 
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& A Zl Adjustable Weeder 

and Shallow Cultivator 

the top soil is pulverized and kept mellow, the plant roots are not 

broughtuptodryinthesun. Adjustable in width. Narrows te 30 

inches, widens te 7% feet. Strong and steady running. rn either with round teeth or with flat 
to suit different en we are licensed to manufacture the famous Hallock flat tooth. Write today for 
etalon and bookies ¢ = 


ing half tone pictures from photographs of weeder in actual use. 
Both free for the asking. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 1541. Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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““JONES HE PAYS THE FREICHT.”’ 


Do not buy any kind of a SCALE until you write us and let us show you how to get a first class 
WAGON SCALE and save from $25.00 to $50.00. We are the largest makers of scales exclu- 











sively in the world, We are the OLDEST SCALE HOUSE outside the trust, We are the originators x 
of direct dealing with the farmer. We are the i~VENTORS Of the “Perfect” steel lever wagon scale, ’ rl 
the only one with copPER PLATED OIL TEMPERED BEARINGS. Save on this or on a genuine TI 
full capacity g990 LB. PORTABLE SCALE on wheels with large size platform, sliding poise beam il Hl 
accurate and durable at a saving of nearly $5.00 over any other high grade scale. __—_—— 
All JONES scales have simple CONSTRUCTION the Best of MATERIAL, the FINEST 
FINISH, are freight paid, and satisfaction 's GUARANTEED, Every cize and style made atequally 


low prices, Besides, we can save you money on other FARM NECESSITIES. We have PREMIUMS 
that go with our scales, wagons, tools, harnesses, watches, clocks, clothing, dishes, groceries, bicycles, 
Send for our farmers combination A list to-day, 

Fill out, cut out and send to-day. 
Name 
Post office 
State 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, BOX 171 





BINGHAMTON. WN. Y¥. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Preventing Damage to Corn Fields by Crows. 


PROF M. B. WAITE, U S DEPT OF AGRI, 





BELIEVE I can answer the re- 
cent inquiry in American Agri- 
culturist as to a remedy for 
crows, having used this method 
for several years on my own 
place in Maryland. It is as fol- 
lows, and very simple and ef- 
fective when properly applied: 

Place a quantity of strychnine the size of a 
grain of wheat in a wide-mouth bottle and fill 
the bottle about one-half to two-thirds full of 
shelled corn, then fill with water. Shake the 
bottle to dissolve the strychnine, and let it stand 
two days, until the grain has swelled and ab- 
sorbed the strychnine solution. 

Just as the corn is coming up, or when the 
crows begin to pull it, scatter this poisoned corn 
broadcast over the field either in the form of 
a long line or cross in the center of the field or 
a large circle. When the crows alight in the 
field they will pick up this poisoned corn before 
they will take the trouble to pull the planted 
corn, and the first crow that eats this corn 
will shortly feel the effect of the poison and 
start for the woods. In doing so he utters pe- 
euliar cries or squawks, and sometimes will 
drop dead in his flight. Again, he may alight 
on a fence or adjacent tree, but before dying 
he usually has made such a fuss that other 
crows understand fully what the trouble is. 
Of course, the larger the flock that is with him 
the better, for the whole lot will reach the 








Bs as 


conclusion that corn in the field is not proper 
to eat. 

It may be necessary to repeat the operation 
in a week or so, or perhaps sooner, if new 
crows visit the section. There are great num- 
bers of crows in the region around Washing- 
ton, especially between Washington and Balti- 
more, the species being the common fish crow. 

It is better to anticipate the difficulty and put 
on the poison just as the corn is coming up, 
otherwise serious damage may result. We have 
had small fields at some distance from the house 
almost entirely pulled up, so that a large amount 
of replanting was required before we discov- 
ered that the crows were there. The method 
is somewhat risky where chickens or other do- 
mestic animals are likely to get the corn, but 
as a rule crows do not make much trouble near 
houses and barns where the chickens are. 

It may be well to add that there is no reason 
why crows or any other bird or animal pests 
should not be shot or destroyed in any way by 
the farmer, as no game law will protect game 
when it is destroying the farmer’s crops. This 
has been judicially decided before the courts. 
Of course, one should exercise due caution in 
destroying game, because he could be called 
upon to prove ..at the game was attacking his 
crops, and failing in this proof, he would be 
liable to the penalty. 
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Shelled Oats are not advisable for seed. Com- 
parative tests show that they are 20 to 25% 
lower in vitality than oats from which the 
hull has not been removed. 





Money in Sugar Beets. 


OMAR SMITH, YATES COUNTY, N Y. 





This is my second trial with sugar beets. 
The first one was not satisfactory, as a conse- 
quence of following directions of those who 
knew nothing about the business. This last 
trial has been quite satisfactory, considering 
the unfavorable season. The first requirement 
must be location. To delivery, six to eight tons 
per day is no small item for a team. I had six 
acres last season. About 4% acres, not seriously 
damaged by water, yielded 60 tons net. About 
eight tons were gathered from the balance. 

We plowed our ground some time in April, 
harrowed and rolled it. This was repeated 
twice afterward. The later part of May we 
drilled one ton phosphate, analyzing 14% nitro- 
gen, 5% phosphoric acid and 8% potash, on the 
six acres. June 2 and 8 we sowed the seed; 
the first half at the rate of six pounds or less 
per acre; on the other, at the rate of ten pounds 
or better. Where six pounds were sown the 
stand was best. They came up very slow, on 
account of the drouth. As soon as we could, 
we went over with the weeder, and should have 
repeated it. We cultivated just ahead of the 
weeders and twice afterward. We sowed with 
common grain drill, 21 inches apart, letting the 
teeth slant clear back. I think 24 inches prefer-, 
able. I thinned to 8 inches in the row, but 10 
to 12 inches in the row would produce more’ 
pounds of beets. 

They were not cultivated as much as they 

[To Page 494.] 
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SOME LEADING DELAWARE FARMERS AND PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


The membership of the Delaware state grange is fairly strong compared with the population. There are 25 granges in the state, 
with a membership cf about 1000. The order is in a thrifty condition, with a promising outlook for the future under the leadership of 


the well known and popular state master, Samuel H. Derby of Kent county. 


Some of the leading members of the state grange are shown in the picture above, taken by 


on the steps of the agricultural college at Newark, last December. 





Mr and Mrs Derby, marked X, are standing in the front row. 


one of the editors of American Agriculturist, 


Several interested students are shown in the background 
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Cultivating Southport Onions. 





The cultivation of white onions in the famous 
onion growing district around Southport, Ct, 
does not differ in any way from 
that of the red or yellow. The 
ground is usually manured heay- 
ily in the fall at the rate of 20 
to 30 tons New York stable ma- 
nure per acre, which is plowed 
under to the depth of 6 to 8 
inches. Stable manure is shipped 
in coal or flat cars holding 20 to 
30 tons. Freight was formerly 
60 cents per ton, but the new 
rate, which went into effect July 
1, 1903, is 80 cents. In the sum- 
ONION WEEDER.Mer, the manure can be bought 
from 40 to 50 cents per ton; in the winter 60 
to 75 cents; in the fall and in the early spring 
up to May 1], it costs $1 per ton. 

In the spring the disk harrow is put on and 
the ground thoroughly pulverized. Sometimes 
an application of wood ashes is given at this 
time. After disking, the Meeker smoothing 
time. After disking, a smoothing harrow is 
used which pulveriv.; and levels the ground in 
the best possib'e manner. The most successful 
growers then give the ground a hand raking, 
afier which the sed is planted with drills in 
rows 12 inches apart, using from five to six 
pounds per acre. The after cultivation is sim- 
ple and quite effective. 

The Sherwood wheel hoe, which was 
perfected by a local grower, is used very 
largely. This consists of a _ single wheel, 
cutting blade and_ straight handle. The 
blade is 8 inches wide and on each side of 
it is a wing which prevents throwing any earth 
on the small onions. The blade may be ad- 
justed upon the handle and the handle raised 
or lowered to suit the hight of the man work- 
ing it. This is pushed between the rows and 
is used as frequently as needed. A small weed- 
er, shown in the accompanying illustration, is 
used for hand weeding. Men crawi through on 
their hands and knees, as the picture shows, 
taking one row at a time, and going over the 
piece generally two or three times during the 
season. They use the weeder in one hand and 
pull with the other what few weeds growing in 
the row the weeder misses. The weeder saves 
a great deal of wear on the fingers and with 
it a man can do more rapid work. The weeder 
has a wooden handle and is 7% inches long. 
The blade, which is of steel, is 11%, inches wide 
by 3% inches long. White onions are favorites 
in New York and other eastern markets, com- 
manding a sharp premium over red and yellow. 
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Western Methods with Seeding Osts. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





STULL is “ 








In this part of the country we have no spring 
rye or wheat and very little buckwheat, so the 
first crop that is prepared for is oats. Formerly 
it was the invariable rule to sow oats on corn 
stubble, scattering oats broadcast and cultivat- 
ing them in with the shovel plow or cultivator. 
But of late years the crop when thus started 
quite frequently is s failure, and «~ better prep- 
aration of the soil is necessary to insure profit- 
able returns. 


Oats is a crop that requires considerable mois- 
ture, and in the preparation of soil for this crop 
the main end is to conserve moisture. The rea- 
son the old plan of seeding oats in corn stubble 
failed so often was because the ground was 
worked when wet in early spring, and this 
working being just on the surface, gave no bed 
for the retention of moisture. It dried out and 
got as hard as the road the first little dry spell 


that came, and remained in this condition until 
harvest. 

If we would make reasonably sure of harvest- 
ing a good oats crop, the preparation of the 
land should be carefully looked after. Do not 
be in too much of a hurry about starting the 
oats crop, and plow land while it is too wet. 
Better wait until it is in friable condition before 
starting the plow. Let the plowing be done just 
as carefully as if the land was to be planted 
to corn, and then harrow and drag down until 
all clods are pulverized. Harrow in_ the 
seed. Oats is a very quick growing crop, 
and needs much available fertility within reach 
of the plant to perfect it. Much of the failure 
and uncertainty of the oats crop would be 
avoided by furnishing an abundance of the right 
kind of plant food at time of seeding. Too lit- 
tle attention is paid to securing good seed in 
sowing cats. 
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Trucking in Southern Jersey. 


Swedesboro is one of the leading trucking 
centers of southern New Jersey. The soil is a 
fine, silty loam, sometimes mixed with clay. It 
is strong land, growing good crops of corn, but 
is warm, easily worked and naturally adapted 
to trucking. 

The farms average about 80 acres each. Land 
is worth $65 to $100 per acre, according to con- 
dition, location and buildings. Farmers are 
prosperous, and for several years have made 
money fast. Quite a number have retired, rent- 
ing their farms on shares, and tenant farming 
is increasing. The permanent labor is mostly 
colored, and comes from Virginia, but is expen- 
sive and hard to get. Italians are coming in 
more and more as transient labor, and especially 
for picking. 

The leading crops in order of importance are 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, cantaloupes, white 
potatoes, egg plants, peppers and watermelons. 
From 30 to 40 carloads of truck are shipped 
daily during the busy season. In 1903 crops 
were generally good, and sold well, but canta- 
loupes and melons were an almost total failure. 

The town is only 19 miles from Philadelphia, 
and has good road, rail and boat connections, 
but almost nothing goes to that city. The fa- 
vorite markets are New York, Newark, Boston 
and other New England cities, Pittsburg, Buffa- 
lo, Reading and Scranton, with occasional ship- 
ments to Chicago. The great bulk of the produce 
is sold for cash at the station to buyers rep- 
resenting firms in the above cities. When truck 
is in demand buyers are out in force. Some 
farmers, however, prefer to ship on consignment 
to commission men. 


DEPEND ON COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


The fertility of the land is maintained in 
large degree by commercial fertilizers, of which 
the consumption is enormous. It is estimated 
that at least 50 carloads of fertilizers are con- 
sumed each year. The fertilizers are mainly 
factory preparations, although the local grange, 
which is strong, buys chemicals and mixes fer- 
tilizers for its members. The favorite analysis 
is 2% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 
10% potash, although 4, 6 and 8 is liked by 
some, especially for tomatoes. Such grades 
usually sell at $28 to $30 per ton. 

Manure is used in the hill for tomatoes, mel- 
ons, egg plants and peppers at the rate of about 
eight tons per acre, but 500 to 600 pounds 
fertilizer are used in and around the hill also. 
New York stable manure is used, costing $2.40 
per ton on cars at Swedesboro. Manure is 
sometimes broadcasted for sweet potatoes, but 
usually the crop is grown on fertilizers. Mr 
I. Hurf Weatherbee, who sets some 300,000 
sweet potato plants annually, uses 1500 pounds 
fertilizer where manure is not applied, broad- 


ALL ABCUT THE FARM 


casting 1000 pounds and applying the balance in 
the furrows before ridging. 

The land is kept in one crop for several years, 
with the exception of sweet potatoes, which 
are rotated annually because of the liability of 
diseases accumulating in the soil. This system 
of continuous culture has been maintained for 
many years without apparent diminution of 
crops. 


or 


Cowpeas as a Field Crop. 


DR A. P. DARBY, ILLINCIS, 





In order to get my orchard I was compelled 
to take more land than I wanted. What to do 
with it to come out even was the question. To 
raise corn on land that 
would not produce over 
30 bushels in competi- 
tion with my northern 
neighbor that expected 
60 to 100 to the acre, 
seemed to be worse than 
folly. Back in old New 
England, when we had 
a piece of heavy clay 
land that failed to pro- 
duce a crop, lacked ni- 
trogen, was dead and 
would not grow clover, 
we would plant navy 
beans. Seldom failed to 
COWPEA LEAF AND POD# 

get a crop, never to ben- 
efit the land. When I learned that cowpeas 
were indigenous to this soil I determined to 
eve them a trial. Here let me say that cow- 
peas are not peas at all, but a tropical bean. de- 
riving their popular name from their propensity 
to run or vine, as may be seen by the speci- 
mens. 





Selecting a ten-acre patch that the previous 
year had been planted to corn, but had failed 
to produce a single bushel, “Too poor to grow 
dog fennel,” as the man who planted the corn 
explained, I plowed it 6 or 7 inches deep, disked 
it until I had a good seedbed, then leveled it 
with a drag and sowed one bushel of peas broad- 
cast per acre, harrowed them in thoroughly and 
rolled it. The rolling is important, and will 
be well appreciated when you harvest them. 
From a part of this piece I sold six tons of 
hay at $8 per ton, from the balance I threshed 
44 bushels of clean peas, and have about seven 
tons of straw. Cattle are very fond of cowpeas, 

The peas can be sown any time after the first 
of May. I had a small patch that I had sown 
July 5 that would have made a ton to the 
acre, when an extremely early frost caught 
them. Prepare the ground for fall seeding with 
timothy or clover better than any other crop. 
A neighbor told mt that in ten years he had 
not failed to get a catch following cowpeas. 
The quantity of seed must be varied according 
to the quality of the land. On heavy, rich soil, 
drilled in, half a bushel per acre is sufficient, 
while on light soil, sown broadcast, 144 bushels 
are not too much. An average yield is ten 
bushels per acre, while as high as 20 are some- 
times secured. 


They are remarkably free from enemies; the 
pea weevil is the only one t&at is worth men- 
tioning. The beetle hatching out of the seed de- 
posits eggs in the pod, while the larvae burrow 
in the bean. Where the seed is seen to be 
affected, the sowig Lad best be delayed until 
late, or the seed treated according to government 
directions. An illustration of the possibilities 
in the southern part of Illinois: A neighbor 
sowed 20 acres on land bought at $23 per acre, 
in cowpeas. He threshed 220 bushels, and was 
offered $7.50 per ton for the straw, not less than 
20 tons. 
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Power Spraying in Canada. 





The co-operative spraying experiments con- 
ducted by the Canadian department of azricul- 
ture under the direction of Prof W. A. McKin- 
non, chief of the fruit division, mentioned in 
these columns April 2, 1904, were valuable and 
interesting. Further facts follow: The tank 
used held about 250 gallons. But a 300-gallon 
tank is the size recommended. Bordeaux was 
the only material used except in one or two 
orchards at the end of the season, where the 
ammoniacal carbonate was applied. The varie- 
ties were chiefly Spy, Ben Davis, Baldwin, but 
many other sorts were also included. They 
were sprayed four times, just before the blos- 
soms fell, immediately after, ten days later, and 
about three weeks after that. The total cost 
averaged something less than 41%4 cents a tree. 
Most of the trees were full grown, and some of 
the orchards were very rough, trees. badly 
pruned. The route was more than ten miles 
from end to end, without counting divergences. 

The orchards being located on two parallel 
roads, the route was by no means an econom- 
ical one. We expect the cost of a better ar- 
ranged circuit would be considerably less. The 
results were eminently satisfactory. In fact, 
almost the only No 1 fruit in that section of 


gallons. We can apply 40 barrels in ten hours, 
with four men and two horses. If not too far 
from water supply, the cost is less than $8 per 
day for labor. 

l spray once before bloom and twice after- 
ward. A fourth spraying, if needed, is given 
for late attacks of codling moth or fungous 
diseases. We use white arsenic as an insecti- 
cide for first and second applications. I prefer 
arsenate of lead for later sprayings. These are 
always used in conjunction with bordeaux when 
fungous troubles are expected. I make it a 
point to do all the spraying possible when a 
good breeze is blowing, or more preferably with 
a spanking gale, as then it carries tae mixture 
clear through the tree. We never spray against 
the wind. Such work is only half done, or if 
thorough it is very wasteful of both time and 
material. The wind usually makes a complete 
circle of the compass once a week with us, 
which gives sufficient opportunity to cover a tree 
from all sides in ample time for protection. 


ON PINE HURST FRUIT FARM OF A. VANCE CLINE 


I first became interested in gasoline power 
sprayers about four years ago. At first I had 
a hand pump and later a horse power apparatus. 
I used this apparatus for ten or 12 years on 
grapes, berries, potatoes, pear, plum, peach 
and apple trees. I now have a 1% horse-power 
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WORK IN THE ORCHARD [5] 


Wash for Fruit Trees. 


oO F. BRAND, MINNESOTA, 





The loss of 400 cherry trees in one year by 
disease or insects by Mr Merritt of Winora 
county reminds me of how I used to treat other 
trees. In the summer of 1885 I spent three 
months in Florida treating similar diseases that 
troubled and killed orange and lemon trees. I 
put one peck unslaked lime into a 50-gallon 
barrel. I then put in four pounds sulphur and 
slaked with warm water. I then added two 
ounces crude carbolic acid, stirred rapidly till 
well mixed, then added enough water to make 
the quantity 25 gallons. I kept it covered while 
being mixed, being careful not to breathe the 
fumes. 

I applied while very hot with a long-handled 
broom to the trunks and large limbs, and with 
a spray pump to the tops. I have taken orange 
trees with a sickly yellow leaf and with one 
thorough application caused them to put on a 
dark green foliage and start a new growth in 
less than four days. The white coating on the 
foliage, when applied to northern trees, should 
be washed off in a few hours if the weather is 
dry, and should also be washed off the trunks 
in a few days. By so doing the fertilizing 
material will then go into the ground and will 

all be in available form for 
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POWER SPRAYERS USED IN CANADIAN ORCHARDS 


Here are two types of power sprayers used in Canada. 
constructed by D. J. McKinnon for use in his orchards near Toronto. 
device is equipped with a 1% 
the rear of the wagon, and a 100-gallon tank. It is convenient, compact and complete. 
be more serviceable. For further details about power spraying in Canada see article in this issue. 


be left in the hands of a novice. The other 


the country was found in the sprayed orchards. 
They contained fromm 80 to 95% of clean fruit, 
while the unsprayed neighboring orchards con- 
tained, at most, only 25 to 50% free from scab. 
The outfit, including a hand pump and suction 
hose for filling the tank, cost somewhere be- 
tween $300 and $350. We used a wagon with 
springs, 
PRACTICAL WORK BY JOSEPH TWEDDLE. 


[ used a compressed air sprayer last year, and 
found it a very rapid method. I formerly used 
a hand pump mounted in a barrel. I have 
sprayed more or less for 15 to 18 years, but 
have only made it a success in the past three 
to five years. I first sprayed plums only to 
destroy curculio, by applying paris green alone 
in water. Gradually I worked over all our 
domestic fruits with spraying materials, and 
found it paid. 

I now use a 3% horse-power gasoline engine 
and air compressor to charge air tanks. I have 
the engine compressor and rotary water pump 
all mounted on a one-horse wagon. This we 
move from plece to place, charge the air tanks 
and fill the mixture tanks at the nearest water 
supply. I pump up a barrel of water or mixture 
in a minute. The whole outfit costs from $400 
to $500. I use 50-gallon tanks, but think a 
larger one would be preferable. Say about 100 





gasoline engine, coupled directly to a horizontal 
double-acting brass pump, with a capacity of 
200 gallons per hour. There is a safety valve 
attachment in the tank. The capacity of my 
tank is 100 gallons. 

It requires one man to drive and attend to 
the engine and one man at each line of hose. 
I can use two or four lines, carrying in all 12 
nozzles. The only cost aside from labor and 
spraying materials per ten hours is 1% gallons 
gasoline and a small quantity of machine oil. 
The apparatus complete can be set up on any 
convenient wagon for about $150. I spray my 
orchards from two to five times each season, 
depending on conditions. 

I have tried many materials. The lime, sul- 
phur and salt has given me the best results 
when sprayed in the spring before the buds 
open. Later I use bordeaux made in the usual 
way. I use it freely and cover my trees thor- 
oughly. 1 think half the failures we hear about 
spraying are due to improperly prepared mix- 
tures, incompetent help and indifferent applica- 
tion of the proper mixtures. 


- a — 


Sugar Beets in some Norwegian tests proved 
to be exceedingly valuable as feed for milch 
cows. They increased the flow of milk without 
affecting the fat content. 


The steam apparatus on the left was designed and 
It has been used successfully, but cannot 
horse-power gasoline engine, set on 
A larger tank would 


food for the trees, a food 
that the trees need at the 
time, which fact the dis- 
eased condition plainly in- 
dicates. 

Here, early in June, with 
such material, I have pro- 
duced in apple trees a vig- 
orous, healthy growth, In 
a week no sign of disease 
or insect could be seen. In 
Tennessee I applied it one 
year about July 15 to a 
large pear tree that had 
blighted. It stopped the 
blight and caused the tree 
to make a new growth of 
2% to 3 feet of well rip- 
ened wood. It seems to 
me that when a tree blights 
or is injured by other dis- 
eases it is because certain 
kinds of food are lacking 
in the soil or else the tree 
cannot assimilate the plant food within its 
reach. Where only a fertilizer is needed I would 
not use the carbolic acid. I think it necessary 
to apply this wash to the trunks and larger 
limbs as hot as can be borne by the finger. The 
moist heat undoubtedly causes the bark to re- 
ceive and assimilate more food than if applied 
cold, this indicating quite distinctly the ben- 
efit of the method here outlined. 


——— 


Benefits of Spraying—About the only use 
some farmers make of their sprayers is to kill 
potato bugs and chicken lice. At one time I 
was of the opinion that the spraying of trees 
was too much trouble. I have 25 apple trees, 
many of which are old. In the nine years I 
have lived on the place, I have had very few 
apples that were not wormy. A large percent- 
age always dropped off and rotted. Last year 
I sprayed the trees when they were in full blos- 
som, using bordeaux and london purple. It took 
me about two hours. I sprayed them inside and 
out and was surprised at the results. The 
leaves stayed green until late in the fall. A 
very small percentage of the apples dropped, 
and I found only two that were wormy. I am 
convinced if every apple grower would spray 
his trees, it would add thousands of bushels 
to the crop.—[Jacob Reid, McKean County, Pa, 
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Seasonable Notes About Japanese Plums. 


W. H. SKILLMAN, SOMERSET COUNTY, N J. 





Can Japanese strains of plums be 
grown to good advantage in New Jer- 
sey. What of varieties, how close to 
plant, how fertilized, cultivated, 
pruned, thinned, picked, packed and 
shipped, and what prices are received 
for them? What diseases attack them 
and what precautions are necessary ?— 
[A Reader. 


Japanese plums can be grown to ad-— 


vantage in New Jersey. There are 
many varieties of this strain. Which 
to plant for commercial purposes de- 
pends very largely upon the market in 
which they are sold. If it is a local 
market, the Abundance, Chabot and 
Satsuma may sell well. All these are 
of good quality. The latter is probably 
the best for canning of all Japanese 
varieties, but is not as attractive in 
appearance as some others. However, 
it will sell on its merits, where known, 
as a canning fruit. In the New York 
and Philadelphia markets, these varie- 
ties may not sell so well on account of 
their ripening when the market is well 
supplied with other fruit. For these 
markets, I find the Red June is profit- 
able, as it is attractive, good size, fair 
quality and ripens before the murket is 
glutted. 

The Wickson is another very profit- 
able plum. It is very large, of excellent 
quality, and the most handsome of all 
plums. It ripens in New Jersey early 
in August and sells for good prices. 
However, in some localities it rots bad- 
ly, and T understand it cannot be grown 
on sandy land. But where it can be 
grown, I know of no plum more profit- 
able. I would advise the planting of 
a few trees to determine if it is given 
to rot in that particular locality or soil, 
This strain of plum should be planted 
16 feet apart each way and given thor- 
ough cultivation for three years. 

After this time, seed the land with 
crimson clover or cowpeas and leave 
them upon the top of the ground. If 
the soil is fertile, this will give all the 
growth necessary. If not, give a good 
application of barnyard manure, broad- 
east. An application of potash and 
bone, or phosphate rock, should be given 
each year, or at least every second 
year, after the trees come into fruiting. 
I know of no disease that is peculiar to 
the plum. Black knot sometimes de- 
velops, but it can easily be checked. 

As to the kind of package to use, the 
berry crate with quart boxes, and half- 
bushel peach basket return me a larger 
net profit than the carrier. The fruit- 
buying public do not take kindly to yel- 
low plums, no matter how large or 
good in quality they may be. Spring 
planting is preferable, but fall planted 
trees do well in some localities. One- 
year-old trees are equally as good as 
older ones for planting and cost much 
less. 





Mummied Peaches in Orchard. 


A widespread and destructive disease 
of peaches is rot, known also as mo- 
nilia. It attacks cherries and plums as 
well. In many orchards, the dried or 
mummied peaches remain upon. the 
trees over winter. These should be 
earefully picked off and destroyed. Care 
should be taken to pick up and destroy 
ny mummied fruits on the ground. In 
all probability the disease spores re- 
main over from season to season in the 
ground and among rubbish. Very often 
‘his disease attacks the young, tender 
twigs, as well as the fruit early in the 
season. It is a serious pest and should 
be looked after before the leaves come 
out. 

Where the disease is abundant, the 
trees should be given special attention 
and sprayed with bordeaux just before 
the blossoms open, and again after the 
fruit sets. Good results have been ob- 
tained where trees were sprayed when 
the fruit was ripening, with eight 





ounces copper acetate to a barrel of 


FRUITS AND 


water. Copper acetate does not discolor 
the fruit as does bordeaux, and there- 
fore can be used when the fruit is near- 
ly matured. Great care should be ob- 
served in spraying peach trees when in 
foliage. 

In making bordeaux for this purpose, 
special caution should be taken to have 
an excess of lime in the mixture. Four 
pounds bluestone, eight pounds lime 
and 40 or 50 gallons water can be safely 
used before the buds open. When the 
fruit is badly attacked by this disease, 
the spores can be easily seen covering 
the surface in groups and bunches, Two 
specimens of nearly ripe fruit, thor- 
oughly destroyed and containing ripe 
spores of this disease, are shown in our 
illustration, 
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Dust vs Liquid Sprays. 


PROF JOHN CRAIG, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 








In spraying to control fungi and in- 
sects, the orchardists of the east have 
uniformly used a liquid spray. Water 
is the carrier. The method has many 
objections which need no urging upon 
the man who has made and applied bor- 
deaux. In some regions the use of liq- 
uid spray is almost impracticable on 
account of hilly ground and scarcity of 


water. It is in these regions, notably 
the Ozarks of Missouri, that the dust 
spray is most freely used and recom- 
mended. Here, lime is the carrier of the 
copper sulphate, paris green, sulphur or 


whatever dry ingredient may be mixed 
with it. It is said by the advocates 
that powders are more easily made, 
transported and applied than liquids. 

Our experience does not indorse the 
assertion that they are more easily 
made, nor are they particularly agree- 
able. There is, however, no question 
about the ease of application, for when 
conditions are favorable the powder is 
quickly applied. Both liquid and pow- 
der are difficult to apply evenly when 
the wind is blowing. The powder does 
not adhere well when the leaves are 
dry, nor does it stick well on trees with 
smooth leaves, like the peach and pear, 
unless they are dampened by dew or 
fog. On roughish leaves, as apple and 
Japanese plum, it adheres surprisingly 
well; but, even then, it is better applied 
when the dew is on. 








Growing Celery Plants. - 


Cc. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J. 





Like all other crops, the most impor- 
tant step is to get good seed and then 
grow good, strong, stocky plants. I 
grow my own plants and always have 
had excellent success with them. The 
soil is made rich with a good applica- 
tion of fertilizer, and very fine. Shal- 
low rows, about linch wide, are marked 
out 1 foot apart. The seed is then scat- 
tered in the rows. After all are sown 
I take a wheelbarrow and run the wheel 
up and down the rows, thus firming the 
seed in the soil. The rows are then 
touched over lightly, lengthwise, with 
a steel rake to cover the seeds. AS 
soon as the plants begin to show, I take 
a wheel hoe, setting the hoes 2 inches 
apart, and go over the rows, leaving a 
space 2 inches wide containing the 
plants. 

As soon as the plants are 1 inch high, 
the rows should be thinned, weeded, 
and one or two light applications of 
nitrate of soda given. The plants can 
be left three wide and % inch apart in 
the row, giving 72 fine plants to the 
foot. If they grow too fast and are li- 
able to get too large before you are 
ready to set them, the tops may be 
sheared off once or twice, but I have 
never had occasion to do this, as I 
usually sow the seed as early in April 
as the ground can be worked, The larg- 
er plants will then be ready by July 1 
and the smaller ones a week or ten days 
later. 
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Chicks Need Ash and Grit. 





The importance of animal matter and 
the value of grit for growing chicks has 
been thoroughly investigated by W. P. 
Wheeler of the New York experiment 
station, and the results published in a 
recent bulletin. As chicks often show 
a gain of 1500% in weight in ten weeks 
and ducks may add from 50 to 100% to 
their weight weekly, it is patent to ev- 
eryone that they need the proper kinds 
of food in order to develop properly. 
Something like 10% of the body of an 
average fowl is made up of mineral 
matter or ‘‘ash.”” Grain foods do not 
supply more than 3 to 6% of ash, hence 
the needed amount must come from 
other sources. 

The test shows that unless sufficient 
bone-making material is provided, the 
bones will be large, soft and weak, re- 
sulting often in lameness and deform- 
ity, or the development will be slow. 
The necessary amount of bone-building 
material is easiest supplied in fine raw 
or cooked bone. Clean grit and sharp 
sand are also very useful and should 
always be provided in abundance. For 
ducks, the fastest and most profitable 
gains can only be made where animal 
matter is supplied in addition to grain. 
<< ——________ 


Caring for Young Chickens. 


T. E. RICHEY, KENTUCKY. 








First of all, provide for the little 
chicks’ protection against cold, rain and 
dew. It is all right for them to run at 


large during the day in fair weather,. 


but a warm coop or house is indispen- 
sable for damp or chilly days, and for 
nights, and they should be kept in until 
the dew has disappeared mornings. A 
chick’s first meal should be of gravel, 
which is the chicken’s digestive agent. 
So the thing to do is to scatter sand 
over the feeding ground. Then over 
this spread some chaff and throw the 
food on the litter. The object is to force 
the chicks to scratch for their food. 
They need and must have the exercise. 

As to the kind of food, nothing is bet- 
ter than bread moistened with milk and 
rolled oats also moistened. The moist- 
ening may be done with water if milk 
is not at hand. Corn meal dough is ex- 
cellent. There should be some fine grain 
such as cracked corn, wheat or millet 
thrown occasionally into the chaff. A 
little meat cut up very fine and mixed 
with the other foods is excellent. The 
chickens running at large will gather 
worms and insect food and there is 
nothing better for them. They must 
have free and unlimited access to good 
water also. 
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Cause and Cure of Roup. 


EDGAR S. SAMMIS, LONG ISLAND. 





Roup, like cholera, when once _ it 
makes its appearance in a flock, spreads 
with marvelous rapidity unless heroic 
measures are resorted to. An outbreak 
is most to be feared during winter and 
early spring, though it is liable to ap- 
pear at any season. Drafts, dampness, 
unsanitary surroundings and lack of 
pure drinking water are prone to de- 
velop the disease and should be guard- 
ed against as much as possible. 

Poultry that have been confined dur- 
ing the night in a warm house should 
not be allowed outside too early in the 
morning. The change in temperature 
is so great that colds are liable to be 
contracted, which will often develop 
into roup. This in the early stages is 
characterized by a watery discharge 
from the nostrils, which later becomes 
hardened, the head and eyes becoming 


swollen and filled with mucus of a very 
offensive character. The sight is fre- 
quently obstructed and the fowl mopes 
around until the end. 

When the disease first makes its ap- 
pearance, isolate all those that are af- 
fected and put them in a warm, sunny 
place remote from the rest of the flock. 
Feed on a light, nutritious diet. Scald 
all drinking utensils twice daily. I 
would not advise feeding any kind of 
ground feed or mashes to the well ones 
during an epidemic, unless as a medium 
for giving medicine. When a number 
of fowls eat out of the same dish, it is 
a fruitful cause of contagion. Better 
to feed only whole grain scattered on 
new feeding grounds if possible. 


-— 


Preserving Eggs in Water Glass. 








The most simple and efficient method 
of preserving eggs for several months 
is by covering them with a solution of 
water glass. This preparation has been 
tested by various experiment stations 
and has proved to be the best of any 
methods yet discovered, except artifi- 
cial cold storage. It is being used to 
some extent in a commercial way, as 
well as by many farmers and house- 
keepers who wish to pack away eggs in 
spring when they are cheap and plenty 
for use during the fall and winter 
months. 

Strictly fresh, clean eggs are neces- 
sary to*put down. Stale or dirty eggs 
will not keep well. Eggs should not be 
washed. They should be packed, pref- 
erably small end down, in a stone jar 
or other suitable vessel, which should 
be placed in a cool, dark place. To ten 
or 15 quarts of water, which has been 
boiled and cooled, add one quart water 
glass (sodium silicate), which may be 
obtained of most druggists. A good 
grade of water glass should be used. 
The vessel should be kept tightly cov- 
ered to prevent evaporation. If the 
eggs are kept in too warm a place the 
silicate is deposited and the eggs are 
not properly protected. The solution 
may be prepared, placed in the jar and 
fresh eggs added from time to time un- 
til the jar is full, but be sure that there 
is fully 2 inches of the solution covering 
the eggs. 

The eggs may be taken out from time 
to time as needed. They may be cov- 
erde with a jelly-like solution, which is 
easily washed off. All packed eggs con- 
tain a little gas and in boiling the shell 
will crack. This may be prevented by 
making a pinhole in the large end of 
the egg before cooking. One farmer in 
Maine reports preserving 6000 dozen 
eggs last season by this method. He 
sold them in December and January 
and received the same price that strict- 
ly fresh eggs sold for. While eggs pre- 
served in this way are not as good as 
new-laid eggs, they are better than the 
usual run of fresh stock to be had at 


the stores. 
— os 


Care of Ducks. 


AN ILLINOIS FARMER’S WIFE. 





For the farmer’s wife, nothing wii 
give better returns than a trio of ducks. 
My choice is the White Pekin, as they 
mature and fatten young, and make 
an excellent bird for market. The old 
ducks should be fed in winter a warm 
mash in morning, with oats and corn 
at noon and night. They should be 
given plenty of water to drink, also 
waste apples and cabbage as a relish. 
Oyster shells as grit should also be at 
hand. 

The eggs are dropped in the early 
morning and should be cleaned if dirty, 
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PEACHES DESTROYED BY ROT. 





and kept in a warm, but not hot place. 
Set under hens as soon as enough eggs 
ire saved, They hatch in four weeks. 
A day or so before time to hatch, soak 
eggs in blood-warm water and remove 
all unfertile ones. When the ducklings 
are dry and strong, remove from nest, 
feed a little bran and meal mixed, sup- 
ply with grit and give plenty of water 
to drink, but not so they will get wet. 
Keep out of tall grass and avoid their 
getting wet or chilled. 





_> +—-— 

Helps in Feeding Young Chicks— 
I feed bread and mash in something 

*t can be easily cleaned, such as old 
plates, pie tins, shallow pans, etc. Shal- 
low boxes do nicely for cracked corn, 
wheat and bran. Grit and charcoal are 
kept in small pans and boxes. To save 
time and labor, also to keep the hens 
from the chickens’ feed, I grouped a 
number of brood coops containing 
chicks of about the same age around a 
feeding coop and feed them in this.— 
{Mrs -E. E. Dalton, Uinois. 


Small Fowls Are Best—I could never 


obtain as good results with large fowls 
as with the Brown Leghorns in egg 
production, Twenty Leghorns will pro- 
duce more eggs on half the amount of 
feed than 20 Brahmas if they have half 


decent quarters. They will produce 
eggs in cold winter weather with much 
less coaxing, as they are all activity 
and will not get discouraged if they 
have to seratch a }iit'e for their food, 
but rather enjoy it.—[G. H. Townsend, 
Albany County, N Y. 


Lice on Sitting Hens—After hens 
have sat for three or four days I dust 
them with insect powder and again 
from th. 12th to the 15th day, and then 
just before hatching. When through 
hatching, the hen and chicks are thor- 
Ougly dusted with it.—[F. J. Kniffin, 
Schuyler County, N Y. 


Setting Geese Eggs—I always sprin- 
kle the eggs once a week and set them 
On the ground. This keeps the eggs 
moist so they can be easily pipped. If 


set in a dry place, half or more of the 
young will die in the shell because | 
they cannot break out.—[John Peters, 


Wigo County, Ind. 
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There IS a Difference 


Reports of recent experiments made at the Massachusetts Experi- 








ment Station, using different sources cf plant food, show that some 
forms ave better than others for different crops, thus giving 


Another Official Endorsement 
of the Stockbridge Idea 


of special fertilizers; namely, to supply growing crops with she 
jorms of plant food best suited to each crop or class of crops, in 
order to secure a maximum yield of the best quality. The large 
number of enthusiastic reports we get from our friends also goes 
to prove beyond question that because of this special idea 


It Pays to Use the Stockbridge. 











It may cost a trifle more, but it all comes back, and more, too, in the 
crop. Like a good cow intelligently fed, which “shows in the milk 
pail” at milking time, so the Stockbridge shows in the measure at 


harvest time. 


Repeatedly, farmers who have also used other 


brands say, “/¢ would have paid better to have used xo other brand 


than Stockbridge on the whole piece.” 





“T used Stockbridge on part of my potato field 
and the same money’s worth of a different brand 
onanother. The difference in yield was in itself 
enough to more than pay for two-thirds of all 
the Stockbridge I used on the piece.” — Oakes 
A. Dodge, Waldo County, Maine. 


“The Stockbridge goes much further than any 
other brand I ever used.” — Eli Holden, Wash- 


ington County, Vermont. 





“There IS a Difference,” 





“The Difference that Pays.” 


and it is 





For prices and further information see our Local Agent, or address 


BOWKE 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a Common Spring Trouble. 


It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 


The National 
Cream Separator 


Meets 
Every Demand 
BECAUSE 


It skims to a trace. 
It has fine mechan- 
ism. w 
It produces uniform 
cream. 
easy to wash 
(Bowl Parts). 
It will produce 
more butter from 
a specific quan- 
tity of milk. 
It is easy to turn. 


Send for book- 
let No. 32 
Write to-day. 


NATIONAL ‘DAIRY MACHINE Co., 
9 Newark, N. J. 
General Western Agents: Desirable Agents 
Hastings Industrial Ce., wanted tn 
79 Dearborn St., Chicago., Ill, Unoecupied Territory 


Do yourself what horse doctors 
charge big prices for trying to do. Cure 
Fistula or Poll Evil in 16 to 8 days. 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


is a wonde 1aranteed to cure any case— 

money back if it fails. No cutting—noscar, 

eaves the horse sound and smooth. Free 

Book tells al] about it—a good book for any 
horse owner tohave. Write foc it. 

FLEMING BROS,, Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, + Chicago, IL 


KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


Has three times the separat- 
ing power of other mukes, 
Does not mix water and milk. 


Beats Them All: 


because it gets more cream, 
More butter. Greater protits. 
Easier to clean and operate. No 
waste. Durable. Antl-rust 
throughout, esults guaran- 
teed, Catalog free. Write to- 
ay. We want good agents. 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
14 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Our scales make a good line with specialties, 

implements, machinery, mill supplies, nursery 

stock, separators, foods, etc. Fine catalogue, 

liberal contract, no expense, no experience, 

Write for full particulars. Act Quick. 

OSGOOD SCALE CO.,Binghamton,N.Y. 
105 Central Street, 

















BARN 
Feeding Properties of Rye. 


CHARLES E. THORNE, OHIO EXPER STA. 





Give the analyzed content of green 
rye fodder; of rye fodder cut for hay 
at blossoming, and that cut before the 
head has appeared. If it has a greater 
amount of forage at any other period 
of its growth give it. What is the 
amount of dry matter, protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fat, etc?—[Harry H. Lemmon, 
Hamilton Co, O. 

The following percentage composition 
and digestibility of rye fodder is com- 
piled from Ohio experiment station 
sources. In composition the percentage 
of water was 76.6, protein 2.6, nitrogen 
free extract 6.8, ether extract 0.6. In 
digestibility of rye fodder, the percent- 
age composition of protein was 79, in 
nitrogen free extract 71, in ether ex- 
tract 74. 

The digestibility and presumably the 
composition, is based upon analyses 
made at the formation of heads, or be- 
fore blooming, which is the period at 
which rye fodder is most readily eaten 
by stock. As a rule, the percentage of 
protein in the fodder decreases as the 
plant approaches maturity; but proba- 
bly the greatest total quantity of avail- 
able protein is found at about the pe- 
riod when these analyses were made. 

— ao 


Practical Experience with Alfalfa—lill. 


Cc. T. PORTER, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N J. 





I sowed two acres of alfalfa in the 
spring of 1902, on land that had been in 
corn for two years. I put on 75 bush- 
els air-slaked lime per acre and sowed 
30 pounds of alfalfa seed per acre. It 
was sowed May l. It grew very nicely 
that summer, but was nearly all killed 
that winter. The next spring I put 30 
loads of barnyard manure on the two 
acres and planted the ground in early 
sweet corn for feed for my cows. I took 
the corn off by August 1 and reseeded 
it to alfalfa September 15, using 35 
pounds seed per acre. It came up well, 

During December I put on 20 loads 
of coarse manure on the two acres, 
The alfalfa stood the winter very well. 
About April 1 I raked off the coarse 
manure with my horse rake. I mowed 
the plot four times last summer an@ 
got two tons of hay per acre from the 
first three cuttings and one ton per 
acre from the fourth. I am preparing 
another field of five acres, which I ex- 
pect to sow the latter part of next Au- 
gust. 


Raising Rutabagas for Live Stock. 








In Canada and some of the northern 
states of the union, rutabagas or 
swedes are grown for sheep and dairy 
cows. They are excellent for sheep 
grazing. Turn on as soon as the roots 
have developed and confine to limited 
areas by means of hurdles. The sheep 
will eat up the entire crop and do well 
upon it. It may pay to feed a little oil 
meal, as this balances the ration and 
hastens growth and fattening. 

In common with turnips, rutabagas 
prefer a cool, moist climate, and a deep, 
rich, loamy soil, with just enough sand 
to make it friable. If too rich, the crop 
is liable to go too much to tops. If the 
soil is poor, the yield will not be large 
enough to be profitable. 

The seedbed must be well prepared, 
Sow the seed in drills 24 to 36 inches 
apart so that a horse cultivator can be 
used. About two to four pounds to the 
acre is the proper amount of seed. A 
hand drill can be used where only a 
small acreage is to be planted, but 
where large tracts are devoted to these 
crops a horse drill is necessary. These 
drills usually have a light roller at- 
tached for firming the soil above the 
seed. The latter part of May or almost 
any time in June ‘will answer. 

Cultivation should begin just as soon 
as the young plants can be seen across 
the fleld. Run the cultivator deep and 
close to the row at first, then as the 
roots increase in size plow shallower 


AND PASTURE 


and farther from the rows. The weeds 
must be kept down and the soil loose, 
even if a hoe has to be employed. When 
four or five leaves, the plants must be 
thinned in the row to 7 to 12 inches 
apart. This should not be neglected 
under any circumstances. When the 
thinning is being done, weeds can be 
cut out. It is not as great a task as 
some farmers suppose. Whenever the 
hoe is spoken of, most farmers “shy,” 
but in all root crops this implement 
must be used more or less. 


Feeding Young "Calves Skimmilk. 


PROF H. H. WING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 








What is the best kind of feed for 
calves four weeks old? Should they be 
given skimmilk and if so how much, 
and how often?—[Ely Pignet, Nassau 
County, N Y. 

Calves four weeks old should have all 
the sweet skimmed milk they will drink 
twice a day. They should also have all 
they want of good early cut clover or 
alfalfa hay and what they will eat of 
a mixture of 45% whole oats, 45% wheat 
bran and 10% old process linseed oil 
meal. The milk should continue till 
they are five or six months old, but may 
be discontinued after they are ten weeks 
old. 

A calf will usually begin to nibble hay 
by the time it is three weeks old. If 
they do not eat the grain at first they 
may be taught by putting a small pinch 
jn the mouth as soon as they are done 
drinking. 


Caring for and Feeding Lambs. 


L. C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 








As soon as the lambs get old enough 
to be seen nibbling away-.at the hay be- 
side their dams, it is time that some 
extra feed be placed where they can 
have free access to the amount neces- 
sary to supply their wants. Symptoms 
of this nature are good indication that 
the lambs are not receiving all their 
bodies require from their mother’s milk, 
In one corner of the sheep pen should 
be arranged what is frequently termed 
a “lamb creep,” nothing other than a 
small apartment fixed so the lambs can 
pass out and in, but not admitting any 
of the older members of the flock. In- 
side the creep should be arranged a 
trough about 10 feet long, 10 inches wide 
and 4 inches deep to hold grain for the 
lambs. It will be found necessary to 
divide the trough lengthwise in order 
to keep it clean and also keep the 
lambs from getting into it with their 
manure-stained feet. 

As soon as the lambs are old enough 
to require grain I mix one pound 
of oats with 1% pounds bran and 
about a pint of oilmeal and put in the 
trough in the lamp creep. From the 
time the lambs begin eating grain I 
never allow them to know what hun- 
ger means. Lambs are unlike cattle. 
No matter how much grain is put be- 
fore them they never overload their 
stomachs. If the grain is kept in an 
acceptable condition in the trough, the 
supply for a day or two can be con- 
stantly before them, 

Unless the lambs are not doing as 
well as I like to have them, no corn is 
added to the ration. Should their con- 
dition indicate that fattening elements 
in the ration are lacking, then a little 
corn is added. In feeding corn to lambs 
extreme care must be exercised not to 
feed too heavily. Corn is extremely heat- 
ing and unless fed with great care fa- 
tal results occur. For roughage, bright 
clover hay cannot be excelled. Of 
course at first the lambs will not take 
avery large quantity, but a little should 
be fed often. 

I thoroughly appreciate the active co- 
operation of American Agriculturist, 
and the interest it takes in giving mat- 
ter of practical value to farmers, es- 
pecially grangers. Such publicity will 
strengthen, stimulate and help build up 
the order.—[A. M. Cornell, Bradford 
County, Pa. 
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Hiow would you buy a million 
dollars’ worth of separators? 
You would learn everything about 
them, Try them everywhere, every- 
§ how. Investicate from “A” to “Iz. 
zard.” The John Deere Plow peo- 
ple did so and have bought, out- 
right, after exhaustive trials and 
thorough examination, nearly 


A Million Dollars Worth 


of Tubular Cream Separators. They 

bouvtht tosell—staked a million,anda 

world wide reputation, on Tubular 

quaiity. More 1 —/— proofof Tubu- 
i} lar eaperserny 8 im- 

possible. The low 

supply can—simple, 

easy to wash, tubular 

bowl-are found only 

in Sharples Tubular 

Separators. Big im- 

plement dealers—the 

strongest houses in 

the world, those who 

ect first choice-know 

this and 

Tubular, } 

the Dairy Outfit Co., 

England; Richter & 

Robert, Germany; 8. Plissonier, France; 

Newell & Co., Australia; Runciman & 
Co., Argentine. In their judgment Tu- 
bulars are best and their judgment is 
dcpendable—is right. Ask for catalog 


No. D-1vu, 
P, M. Sharples 


Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Ilinols West Chester, Pa. 











THElof BEE CULTURE. 


The oniy cyclopedia on bees. 466 and 406 illus 
fons. ier phase of the subject fully treated 
Price $1.20, Circulars and sample 

ee Culture, free if you mention this papex 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 
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g by experts. 
gopp of our semi-monthly magazine, Gleanings 
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this is the Limit 


A Hot Water, Self-Regulating, 50 egg 
Incubator $1.50. $3.00 and up for 
Brooders. Allon30 DAYS’ TRIAL, 
Noagents. You pay no middlemen's 
profits. See catalogue for “100% Hatches.” Write 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY., Box 13, Springfield, Obie 








INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog te-day, 


POMMEL SLICKER 


THE WORLD 
















‘coats, suits and hats 
for all kinds of wet work, 
it is often imitated but 
never equalled. 

Made in black or yellow 


and fully guaranteed b 
STICK TO THE 28: TOWER CANADIAN CO, 


SIGN OF THE FISH. A2tQWER CO. TOWER CANADIAN Cc 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
RELIABLE DEALERS. 























GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 

of Standard bred poultry for 1904,printed in 

fine chromo, suitable for framing, illustrates 

describes 60 varieti Gives ble prices fos 
., Stock and eggs, tells all about nate their die 





* eases, lice, etc. Thisbeok only 16 centa 
B. H- CREIDER, RHEEMS, Pa, 
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Cheese Making on the Farm. 


MRS A, C. MCPHERSON, ATHENS CO, O. 





Cheese is the most convenient per- 
manent form in which milk can be pre- 
served for consumption. Many farm- 
ers’ wives are deterred from making 
cheese for home use, because they im- 
agine it a task, or suppose a consider- 
able outlay for proper utensils neces- 
serz. The reverse of this is true, un- 
less one expects to manufacture cheese 
on an extensive scale for market. For 
ordinary home use or for those who 
simply desire to provide a few cheeses 
now and then, the simplest implements 
may be used. 

A large tin washboiler which should 
be new, or bright as possible; a splint 
or willow basket for a drainer; a tub 
or other vessel to catch the whey; a 
hoop, which can be made from a dis- 
carded measure, cut down to the re- 
quired size, or procured from the village 


store, and a few squares of thin cloth 
or cheesecloth, which should be well 
as complete coagulation takes place, 
washed before using. A press can be 
easily improvised by using an ordinary 


Whey should be nearly transparent 
when the curd has set. Should it be of 
a milky color, it denotes that either the 
milk was not heated to a proper de- 
gree or that there is deficiency of ren- 
net. After the curd has set, dip off all 
the whey possible before removing curd; 
this whey can be heated and returned 
to the curd if it does not seem well set, 

Have the cheesecleth spread in a 
clean basket, which should be placed 
over a tub or other vessel. Dip the 
curd from the boiler, it should be elas- 
tic or springy when at the right stage, 
place in the center of a square of 
cheesecloth and let drain awhile, then 
with the hand break or crumble up fine. 
Salt to taste, using fine dairy salt, and 
mix well; gather the cloth by the core 
ners, shake well until settled firmly in 
the center of cloth, lift and place in the 
hoop, which should be placed where it 
is intended to remain upon the press or 
bench. A clean board is placed under 
the hoop, which should be bottomless, 
Fold the cheesecloth evenly over the 


curd so as not to wrinkle, and place the 
cover or follower over it. A light weight 
Should be 


placed on it at first for an 
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COW STALLS AT KANSAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


This is the interior of the dairy barn at Manhattan, Kan. 
readily seen, the entire floor is made of cement. 
easily possible to keep the stable 
tilation is good and the stable is always spick and span. 
college has done some excellent work for 
creamery butter are every month in the year shipped 
river right into New York and Philadelphia. A 


it is 


tons of splendid 
rond the Missouri 


many 
from bey 


As will be 
The stalls are iron, so that 
perfectly clean and pure. The ven- 
The agricultural 


the dairy interests of Kansas, and 


hint he re for adequate encouragement to the dairy farmers of the middle states 
who are obliged to meet this western competition. 


bench. For beginners it is best to start 
with small ones. 
If enough milk cannot be had at one 


milking, begin with the night’s milk, 
strain it into the boiler, stir well and 
leave uncovered until cool. Add the 
next’ morning’s milk, and stir well so as 
to incorporate all cream that has 
formed on the night's milk. If rennet 
is used, it should have been put to soak 
the nizht before wanted, in a pint of 
lukewarm water. Rennet tablets have 


superseded the rennet itself and 
drug stores, or of 
A piece of rennet 


almost 
can be had at most 
dairy supply houses. 


half the size of one’s hand will be re- 
quired for 12 to 15 gallons milk. Per- 
sonally I prefer the rennet. If it is 
well cured it can be depended upon, 
Which cannot always be said of the 
tablets. 


Add the rennet whey to the milk as 
soon as it is placed on the stove or 
range and stir well. Heat the milk to 
88 degrees, then remove from the fire, 
and cut the curd into squares as soon 
using a large knife for the purpose. 


— 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


hour at least, changing afterward to a 
heavier one. The bench should be ele- 
vated at one end so as to insure perfect 
drainage. 

Let the curd remain in the press for 
one day at least, turning once in that 
time. Use a clean wet cloth to turn 
upon. After taking the cheese from 
the press, set away to dry, and when 
dry rub with melted butter. Turn once 
a day and rub with butter. Continue 
to do this for one week. Afterward 
place a bandage of thin muslin around 
the side and place in a cool, airy room 
secure from flies. A cellar can be uti- 
lized for a curing room if airy and dry. 
The temperature of the curing room 
should be about 70 degrees. Guard well 
from the small cheese fly. In five or six 
weeks a small cheese should be ready 
for use. 

I do not use any coloring matter in 
my own cheesemaking, but for the ben- 
efit of those who muy desire it, will 
State that the proportions are one tea- 
spoonful to 150 pounds of milk. Should 
the farm possess but three cows and 
supposing them all to be in full flow 
of milk, the owner ought to be able to 
furnish his table with cheese of his own 
production, pure, good and wholesome, 


LIVE STOCK 


AND DAIRY 





A BEAUTY ? 


The Illustration herewith Is of 


THE 1904 MODEL 
U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 
with LOW SUPPLY CAN 





Those who desirea 
arator with a Low Milk- - 
Receivin 
— wha y 

ing f for in the 1904 Model 
eam Separator. 
ae taaprovennent 
is the increased ease of 
operation. The U. 8. has 
always been noted for its 
easy running, but by make 
ing certain changesitnow 


RUNS EASIER 
THAN EVER. 


Dairymen should also ree 
member that 


TheU.S.Excels 


in Clean Skimming 
and Durability: 


Holds World's Record, 


Write for tliustrated catalogues, 


We have the following transfer points: 
La Crosse, Wis., 


Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., 
Chicago, ll., Sioux City, ja., 


Portland, Me., Sherbrooke and 


Minne apolis, * ae 
Omaha, Neb. , Ki insas City, Mo, 


Address all letters to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
360 





BELLOWS , FALLS, V¥. 











ASPARAGUS ROOTS I OFFER-1ealth 


THE 
oun ai ht. Six varieties. | 
n ce. Free catal ne Trees, plants, vines al: 
Arthur J-Collins,Burling on Co.,Moorestows.N 


One one two years ola 

















$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 


, FOR $21.00, TO. $23.00/5i4.09 te 700, 
igi A ae ace rece eesee| $94.00 0 $38.00, 


.00. 
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Ne, 


other house is all y= 


Free Vehicle 
send to usand 
+ an ill receive by return mail, Free, Postpaid, 
our Big Vehicle Catal es showing the most 
complete line of e in ay Road 


Wagons, Carts, Surre 
‘ ‘agona, Vehicles of all kinds, 
es and Sad- 


explained in our Four 


Light and Heavy Ww 
also everything in C8, 


— lusthations fuil np any and all priced at prices 


ax! will receive the most 
ehing Bugsy Offer ever 


anew and astonishing proper on. How oth others 

P buggies ies at $nb.00 0 698.08 and why we cnn sell ot mack lower “prices xan all others will be 

falty’ AM, & will ait explain, war = ship make freight charges amount to next to A. A. 
youon’ explain why Eres rs or eaters , 4 the world that can shi jes the day we receive 
order. SOUR ence. Tria FreER, fe". R UR BINDING GUAR- 


HAVE You ‘ANY ‘USE FOR A BUGGY? 


bor'’s attention to this announcem 
a and send to us and get THE 


Suplained, al trce for the asking. Write Touase SEARS, ROEBUCK &t c0., CHICAGO, ‘i : 


CEIVED 1 TER 

HE FOU FREE CATALOGUES. 

mL have, don't fail 4y a this ad. out teday and m 

e tous. tt os a use ATOP BUGGY AT ANY P e a 
Riatet, PRY agit 

















Are any of them 

troubled with 

Spavins, Ring 

Bones, Splints, 

Curbsorany other 

= of Lameness? 
If so you need 


’ 
KENDALL S SPAVIN CURE. 
it Cures all of These. 
Hart monsville, W. Va., Jan. 6, 190 
Dr. B. J. Kendall C'o., Enosburg Falls, Vt. inane 
Gentlemen—Please send me @ “Treatise on the 
Horse and His Diseases.” J have used your Spavin 
Cure and think it has no equal. 
Very truly yours 
GEORGE B, JENKINS. 












Price $1; @ for $5. Ask \our druggist for Ken- 
dail’s Spavin Cure, a!s0 “A Treatise on the Horse,”* 
the book free, or re: 


DOR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


NORTHERN NW. Y. SEED GRAIN 


Oats: White Bonanza, and Pedigree, 60c r bu. 
2 Rowed Barley, 65c; Bags, 5c Cash will order. 
ROGRS BROS., «Seite ferson Co., N. Y 























TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit ma Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 








| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





WIRE-$1.40 Per 100 Lbs. 


Smooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
Ibs. to a bale, lengths ay Ry p to 
250ft. No. 14 guage, per 1 bs. 61.40. 
Write for prices on 4, gan 
} Fence staples, per 100 Ibs., ire 
| nails, mixedin a keg, per. 100 Ibs. , 0".60. 
| Barbed wire per 100 lbs., 62.35. Poultry 
| netting, steel fence, wee ptles prices. 
| Ask for Catal 

from 


on merchandise or all ‘Sin 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO,, West 85th & Lron Sts., Chicago 
For Sy ecific Opthalmi 
No More Blind Horses wvonBiindness andorher 
sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa,bave sure cure 


The Superior 
Cream actor ! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 

















| 


expense—does not mix water with milk. 
qtoolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars, 
Superior Fence ine Co. 
307 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mi 


WITH THE FOUR i FREE CATA 
LOG 
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Enteved at postofiice as second-class mail matter 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at_any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
2, or 8: 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name om 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb05 to February 1, 195, and so on, When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub 
lishers are notified by ictter to discontinue, when 
all arvearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
rubseription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscripticns. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that de- 
partment. 

OUR GUARANTEF—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee. 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any Inoss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee, writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must nrove 
that in writing to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in theold reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES shonld be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter. although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
recuiar mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamns_ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Jndd Company. 
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Reform the Land Laws Now. 








ENACT THE PENDING BILLS TO PREVENT 
THE PEOPLE’S HERITAGE BEING STOLEN. 
The report of the federal grand jury, 

printed on this page, and the situation 

at Washington, combine to justify plain 
words in the present crisis. 

The jury’s report states in a nutshell 
the abuses under which public lands 
are now being grabbed up at the rate 
of two million acres a month, mostly 
by speculative syndicates, to the detri- 
ment of bona fide settlers and to the 
disadvantage of the owners of honestly 
acquired land. The stake is enormous, 
for much of these grabbings, now 
snapped up almost free of cost, will be 
made worth $30 to $100 per acre by gov- 
ernment irrigation works. The land 
thus obtained will be sold at great profit 
to actual settlers later on. 

The abuse is more serious to-day than 
ever, because of the increasing demand 
for more land—a demand that is at the 
root of the present emigration move- 
ment, which is now so strong at the 
west and is being felt in the middle and 
eastern states. The evil has been ‘1e- 
nounced by presidents and land com- 
missioners for over 20 years. The pres- 
ent executive has specifically urged 
these reforms, in harmony with over- 
whelming public sentiment. 

Recognizing the merits of the case, 
but in face of violent opposition from 
every interest that profits so hugely by 
existing abuses, congress has seemed 
disposed to act. The situation at pres- 
ent is this: 

1. The bill repealing the timber ard 
Stone act has passed the senate, but isa 
stranded in the public lands committee 
2f the house, whose chairman is Hon 
John F. Lacey. 

2. The bill repealing the desert land 
ict, also repealing the commutation 


‘lause of the homestead act, may be 
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reported favorably from the _ senate 
committee on public lands, whose chair- 
man is Senator Hansbrough. It would 
probably pass the senate if it could be 
brought to a vote. 

3. The irrigation committee of the 
louse (Hon F. W. Mondell, chairman) 
turned down a bill repealing the desert 
Jund act, but might be led to favor 
such a measure should it pass the sen- 
ate. 

4. It is both charged and denied that 
the administration is using its influence 
against any action on these matters at 
this session. 

The American Agriculturist believes 
that the house should promptly enact 
timber and stone repeal. Everyone who 
has at heart the public welfare as op- 
posed to private gain should write or 
wire to Chairman Lacey, also his own 
cecngressman, and Speaker Cannon, to 


put this bill through, also repeal of 
desert land act. 
Then write or telegraph Chairman 


Hansbrough to report the repeal of des- 
ert land act and commutation clause, 
ask both the senators from your state 
to support the measure, and Chairman 
Spooner of the senate committee on 
rules to favor it in every possible way. 

The policy of the opposition is to so 
delay matters that no action can be tak- 
en before the adjournment of congress, 
which is expected within a few days. 
Indeed, the time is too short for the 
public to make itself heard effectively 
in its own interest. But there is plenty 
of time for the grafters to get in their 
fine work of misrepresentation, opposi- 
tion and delay. As a last resort this 
outfit claims that to pass the pending 
bills will cause the administration par- 
ty to lose several western states in the 
coming election, This claim, like many 
others, made by the land grabbers, has 
no basis in fact. 

The people of the west, as well as 
the east, want the public lands reserved 
in the interest of bona fide settlers. 
They will support the partythat tackles 
this issue in earnest, instead of dodg- 
ing it. The Oregon grand jury repre- 
sents the actual sentiments of the real 
people throughout the country. 

The republican party is in control of 
hoth branches of congress and will be 
wholly responsible if the pending legis- 
lation succeeds or fails. The democrat- 
ic party could not ask its political op- 
ponents to make a greater mistake than 
to dodge this issue. Indeed, there is 
underground evidence that the opposi- 
tion is partially directed by brainy dem- 
ocrats. Of course they want a chance, 
in the coming campaign, to say truth- 
fully: ‘‘The republicans were in power, 
but by failing to reform the land laws, 
proved faithless to the people and faith- 
ful to the trusts.” 

Now the American Agriculturist is in 
no sense a party organ. Our position 
weuld be the same, whichever party 
happened to be in power. And our po- 
sition is this: That failure to enact the 
pending land reform bills will be one of 
the gravest possible mistakes for the 
republican party, and one of the great- 
est boons to the democratic party. If 
the democrats were in power and made 
the same mistake, it would be equally 
pregnant with fatal possibilities to their 
political interests. 

It is no concern of the American 
Agriculturist which particular party 
happens to get the credit for enacting 
these measures, or the discredit of de- 
feating or postponing them, but it is a 
vital concern of the American people 
that present and increasing land abuses 
be stopped, And the American Agricul- 
turist would be recreant to its trust if 
it failed to sound this note of warning 
new, While there is yet time for con- 
gress to act. We believe in locking the 
door before the horse is stolen, not af- 
ter. We believe that congress should 
pass these bills now. We hope it can 
be trusted to do so. 

And we believe that the farmers of 
the United States, and that a great ma- 
jority of citizens and voters regardless 
of party, share our views. ; 


cotton 
with 


is being made from 
an experimental way, 


Paper 
stalks, in 


promising results. Paper has also been 
produced from corn stalks, but the pro- 
cess is not yet practical. Straw of oats, 
wheat, rye and rice makes a pulp that 
yields a coarse grade of wrapping pa- 
per, but substances must yet be added 
that will make the product more suit- 
able for newspapers or books. Fine pa- 
per is made from rice fiber in China 
and Japan, but it is relatively expen- 
sive. Ramie, flax, sugar cane, reeds, 
rushes and many fibrous plants indige- 
nous to certain localities, especially the 
semi-tropics, may also be adapted to 
paper manufacture. These sources of 
paper supply must soon be developed, 
because wood pulp is exhausting that 
supply faster than trees grow. Inven- 
tive genius will thus open up a new 
and profitable market for what are now 





so often the waste products on the 
farm, 
It is a matter for regret that the 


Binghamton beet sugar factory is to be 
dismantled and moved to Idaho, as an- 
nounced in American Agriculturist re- 
cently. This is due in part, at least, to 
its unfortunate geographical position. 
Close to the Pennsylvania line the ter- 
ritory from which it could draw beets, 
and still take advantage of the New 
York state bounty, was restricted. 
The beet sugar industry has made 
less rapid advance in New York 
than farther west. It is not necessary 
to cross the Mississippi river to find 
where this crop is well established and 
profitably regarded, the state of Michi- 
gan alone having 20 factories in opera- 
tion, and two more building for the 
campaign of 1904-5. Here in New York 
the help question is also given as a 
reason for the lack of success of the 
Binghamton factory. The question may 
well be asked, does this fully cover the 
situation, or is there up to this point a 
lack of full appreciation on the part of 
farmers as to the merits of this money 
crop, So popular in a neighboring state 
where the help question is also ever 
at the front? It is to be hoped that 
farmers supplying beets to the one re- 
maining New York factory at Lyons, 
prospects for the coming season now 
especially bright, will persist in placing 
the industry on a permanently profit- 
able basis for all concerned, especially 
since the legislature has within the past 
week provided for a beet sugar bounty. 
If graft, corruption and boodle did 
not disgrace the closing weeks of the 
New York legislature. which adjourned 
April 15, there was at least every indi- 
cation of it. Of course to prove the 
crime of bribery is difficult, but we wish 
the case might be prosecuted until both 
the bribe giver and the bribe taker are 
jailed. The person who offers a bribe 
is even more of a rascal than he who 
accepts it. Worse than either is the 
corporation that authorizes the ‘‘deal.” 
Make it a penal offense for any corpor- 
ation to offer to bribe a public official, 
under penalty of imprisonment for the 
corporation’s president, secretary, 
treasurer and entire board of directors, 
and a fine that shall be a first lien on 
the corporation’s assets! No honest 
man could oppose such a law. If this 
glove fits the Metropolitan street rail- 
Way or the Consolidated gas company 
of New York city, let them put it on, 
The time has come for honest men to 
rise up against corruption in high 
places, The farmer is vitally interested, 
for bribery and stealing in public of- 
fice not only debauch the whole body 
politic, but inevitably result in higher 
direct taxationeand an increase of crime 
with its attendant evils and expense. 
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What a satisfaction there is in being 
able to purchase goods of an advertiser 
without first looking up his “record.” 
We save our readers all this time and 
worry by issuing an ironclad guaran- 
tee. The agreement is printed else- 
where on this page. 








THE CRIME OF LAND STEALING 


Denounced by the Oregon Grand Jury 
—How to Preserve the Public Do- 
main for the People. 

Every congressman, public official 
and private citizen shuuld read the fol 
lowing arraignment of the public land 
laws. It is dated April 2 and was made 
by the Oregon federal grand jury, 
which have found indictments against 
alleged land thieves. It is addressed to 
the public lands commission at Wash- 
ington, composed of William A. Rich- 
ards, Gifford Pinchot and Frederick H. 
Newell. 

THE GRAND JURY’S FINDINGS. 

We, the members of the federal grand 
jury for the district of Oregon, now in 
session in the city of Portland, being 
chosen by lot from all portions of the 
state, a number of our members being 
farmers and stockmen, and all of us hav- 
ing had wide opportunities for observing 
the operation and effect of existing land 
laws in Oregon and other western states, 
beg leave to present to-your honorable 
body the following recommendations for 
your consideration while preparing pro- 
posed amendments to the public land 
laws, together with our reasons for these 
conclusions: 

We believe that all the general public 
land laws should be unconditionally ree 
pealed and that new laws, framed to suit 
conditions which were but imperfectly 
understood when these laws were placed 
on the statute books, or which have arisen 
since, should be enacted in their stead. 

The rapid absorption of the remaining 
public lands by syndicates representing 
enormous capital, whereby “the heritage 
of the people,” so much vaunted in the 
halls of congress and on the hustings, is 
passing into the hands of a few land 
lords, is an evil that imperils the peace 
of society in all our public land states. 

HOW LAND IS STOLEN. 

This acquisition of large areas under a 
singie ownership is accomplished through 
the vicious legislation enacted from time 
to time, ostensibly in the interest of the 
honest entryman, but really with the ef- 
fect to make it easy for the dishonest 
entryman to evade the spirit of the law 
in the interest of the syndicate by whom 
he is employed, and to whom he assigns 
the land upon making final proof. We ree 
fer particularly to the laws which permit 
entries and tinal proofs to be made before 
officers other than the registers and ree 
ceivers of the local land offices, which 
could hardly have been more successful 
if they had been framed for the express 
purpose of promoting fraud, and the per- 
nicious effects of which are incalculable, 

Another prolific source of crime where- 
by perjury and subornation of perjury 
have become fine arts in the administra- 
tion of the land laws, is the commutation 
clause of the homestead law. This is an- 
other law that masquerades under the 
thin disguise of a boon to the honest en- 
tryman. 

A VITAL WEAKNESS. 

Doubtless the time was in the settle-' 
ment of the states in the humid districts 
bordering the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers when the commutation clause was 
a benefit to the entryman, who was en- 
abied thereby to obtain title after 14 
months and be in a position to secure a 
loan for the improvement of his home- 
stead, but the practice has long since dis- 
appeared. No money lender would place 
a@ loan on arid lands for any rate of in- 
terest the homesteader could pay, and 
such a rate of interest as would secure 
the loan would mean a foreclosure at the 
date of the first interest payment. It has 
been our observation as individuals for 
years that the commutation feature of 
this law is employed simply for the pur- 
pose of enabling the ultimate owner just 
behind the entryman to come the sooner 
into possession of the land. Our deliber- 
ations as a grand jury have been for the 
most part in relation to violations of the 
land laws, and very largely concerning 
abuses of the commutation clause of the 
homestead law. 

The desert land law, excepting the so- 
called Carey act, which is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, is and has been used 
chiefly for the purpose of securing large 
tracts for grazing purposes. and not for 
the reclamation of the land for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is even more of a bur- 
lesque than the late timber-culture law. 

The lieu-land law, whereby worthless 
lands within forest reserves may be ex- 
changed acre for acre for the most valua- 
ble forested lands in the country remain- 
ing unappropriated, is such a flagrant vio- 
lation of the equities as to be indefensible 
by any rule of justice. 

AS A REMEDY 

for existing evils and to the end that a 

more intelligent and profitable disposi- 

tion may be made of the remaining pub- 
lic lands, we recommend the following, 
legislation: 

First—A public lands commission to ex- 
amine and classify all lands, according to 

{To Page 493.] 
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A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be goodto your ond and your crop 
will be good, Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality and quan- 
tity in the harvest. rite us and we 
will send you, free, by next mail, our 
money winning books. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau Street, New Vork. 
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COMMERCIAL 
How to Sell a Big Fruit Crop. 


| A, A. HALLADAY, WINDHAM COUNTY, VT. 








SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GOOoD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 


Stations. This soapisa Ae ag ty Insecti- 
cide, 60-Ib. kegs, po. 50; ry ems, $4.50; f barrel, 
270 1b., 33c per lb 4% 1 c. Send n.. A ular. 


MES GooD, on ker, 
989-41 N. Frome Btsene pital Mater. Po 








AUTO-POP, 










UTO-SP RAY. 
Great cleaning attachment on per: 
fect compressed air sprayer. te 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves halfthe mixture. Brass 
pump, 4 gal. tank. 13 plungerstrokes 
compresses alr to spray \{ acre. We manu- 
facture the larcest line {n Americs of high 
crade hand snd power sprayers. ee 
Write rt f you wantecency. 

»C. BROWN & CO., 
2905 ohn St., Rochester, a. Y. 















A BIG CROP of FRUIT 


and DOLLARS in your pockets if = 
spray your trees and vines with t 
wonderful 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMP 


The Big Growers all recommend “THE 
HARDIE” er it maintains such 
a high pressure and 

WORZES SO EASY. 
Our catalogue tells 
all about spraying. 
It is free, send forit. 


The 
HOOK-HARDIE CO. 
65 Main St. 











The Pump 
that Pumps 


Ask Your F SPRAY PUMPS 
DEALER 0 puceble-Acting, Lift, | 





Store Ladders, Etc. 
Barn Door Han 
Aluminum Fin 


HAY TOOLS 
of all kinds. Write for 
Circulars and Prices 
F.B. Byers & bro. Ashiand,O, 








With the 


Spraye 
leaning otesiners: Our free boo! 
Ifyou buy eur pumps. We te the Empire King, Gar- 
tleid Knapsack and others. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 


DEATH TO BUGS 


worms and all kinds of vegetable 
insect peste if ron wee our oe 
e simplest and m 
Acme Powder Gun 2rc-ive tevice tor apply- 
ing dry poison to Potatoes, Tobacco, etc. Works 
under as well as over, dusts every part of every 
leaf. Uses less because it wastes none. If your 
dealer don't have it send his nane 
@1.003 we'll deliver char paid. 
Write for Catalogue and Book Wee, “ The 
Acme of Potato Profit." Potate Imple- 
ment Co., Box11, Traverse City, Mich, 


WIFT’S “tar 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and 
all leaf eating insects. It kills quickly, and unlike 
Paris Green, there is absolutely no danger of 

ing or scorching the leaves. It adheres to the 
foliage for a long time, thus doing away with re- 
peated sprayings. It is highly recommended by 
rll the leading entomologists. Made only by the 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


~ FOR SALE BY. 
mton, Myers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Daniel Stewart Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Morrison Plummer Co., Chicago, li. 
Yahr & Lange Drug Co., aa. Wis, Ne oyes Bro«. & 
Cutler, St, Paul, Minn, E.E. ce & Co., Omaha, Neb 
W.A. Hover & Co., Denver, can” I. S. Merrill Drug Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Van Vleet Mansfield Drug €o., Memphis, 
Tenn. L. V. Elder Co., Galveston, Texas. I. L. Lyons 
& Co., New Orleans, La. Langley & Michaels Co., Sam 
Francisco, Cal. ~ Ask your druggist for it. 




















| plan much better. 





In our prize contest for best article on How to 
market farm crops to best advantage, this paper 
won a third prize. New England has density of 
lee, on and nearness to market for the 

armer, yet the excellent ideas here set forth 
may be adaptable in some degree to many of 
our fruit growers in the middle states, 

We grow and have for sale in their 
season strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, plums, pears, cherries, 
apples and in some years peaches, Also 
asparagus, tomatoes and other vegeta- 
bles. 

The small fruits and asparagus are 
all sent to a first-class local market 
j and are sold on commission. Some 
years ago we peddled our berries from 
house to house, but like the present 
Our berries are tak- 
en to market two or three times a day 
and we have no further bother with 
them except to collect for them at the 
end of the season. 

The berries are assorted, making two 
grades. With these as with all our 
products we are very particular that 
the grades shall be uniform in quality 
from top to bottom of package. We 
guarantee every package to be exactly 
as represented, “or your money back.” 
We use only new, clean, white baskets 
and use a basket but once. Every bas- 
ket is filled heaping full. We use only 
standard quarts. 

SELLING STRAWBERRIES, 


In strawberries we have practically 
no competition, for no other growers 
put up their berries in the manner that 
we do. We use a patent display crate 
holding 12 and 24 quart baskets. These 
crates show up the fruit to the very 
best advantage. Over the top of each 
basket of fruit we place a nice printed 
label on which is printed ‘‘Mapledell 
berries, grown by A. A. Halladay & 


Sons.” 
Every berry is sold the day it is 
picked. Last season our strawberries 


brought from 20 to 35 cents per quart 
box. (Prices were high then, owing to 
the failure of the New England crop.) 
We grow from 100 to 150 bushels of 
strawberries a year. All our other 
small fruits are put up and sold in the 
same manner as strawberries, except 
currants. These we deliver direct to 
customers. 

Cherries, of which we have the largest 
orchard in the state, are delivered di- 
rect to customers for family use. These 
cherries are all of the sour varieties, 
such as Early Richmond, Montmorency 
and English Morello. These are very 
carefully picked and measured, and 
bring us $1 per peck. Cherries make a 
hard crop to handle, for they must be 
picked just at the right time and mar- 
keted as soon as picked; one day’s rain, 
or even a shower, will destroy the whole 
crop when the fruit is ripe. Last sea- 
son the birds did not let our cherries 
ripen. 

BUILDING UP A PLUM TRADE, 

We grow hundreds of bushels of 
plums and deliver them direct to the 
consumer. Thirty years ago when the 
writer first began selling plums in his 
section, they were quite a curiosity to 
many people. We are still selling piums 
to the same customers we dealt with 
30 years ago. Then we received $1 per 
peck, now we get just half that sum, 
We assort and grade our plums and put 
them in peck baskets, for which we get 
50 cents. 

We have customers for this fruit 
scattered all over New England and 
some of it is even shipped to New York, 
Our shipments are only to families. The 
furnishing of strictly fresh and reliable 
fruit for family.use is the main feature 
of our fruit business. 

Pears are handled in the same man- 
ner as plums. We are not compelled to 
go out and solicit orders. People who 
buy of us year after year know just 
what to expect and recommend our 
fruit to their friends. We often hear 
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this remark from. strangers. “If it 
comes from Mapledell it is all right.” 
We get many orders from people we 
have never heard of. They often say 
“My friend, Mrs so and so, recommends 
your fruit.” The writer believes that 
good fruit is like “Mellin’s food.” “It 
is advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
QUALITY SELLS THE GOODS, 

Thereis no secret in possessing a good 
market for anything. Grow the best, 
put it up in the best manner, give 
good weight and measure every time. 
Use clean packages, and then be sure 
that people know what you have to 
sell. The markets are rarely ever glut- 
ted with the best. The man who tries 
to see how little he can give for the 
money or how much inferior stuff he 
can work into the baskets is the one 
complaining of poor markets and poor 
prices. 
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Seed Potato Prices Influence Acreage. 





Throughout the leading potato grow- 
ing sections of the east and north the 
outlook is for a liberal acreage this 
spring; the only drawback of impor- 
tance being high priced seed stock. 
From leading districts of New York, 
the lake region and New England, re- 
ports come to American Agriculturist 
telling of an average acreage to be 
pianted, if not more, In those parts 
where enthusiasm over high prices is 
most pronounced, growers look for a 
10 to 20% enlargement in the acreage. 

Throughout New York, general com- 
plaints come of almost prohibitive 
prices of seed stock, yet the high prices 
prevailing for merchantable table pota- 
toes are largely offsetting this condi- 
tion. In the great potato growing dis- 
tricts of Long Island a full crop is an- 
ticipated. C. L. Allen, the well-known 
vegetable grower of that section, says 
many farmers are now paying a rental 
of $20 per acre for the use of land upon 
which to plant potatoes this spring. 
This is about double the amount usu- 
ally paid. Mr Allen estimates the acre- 
age in potatoes will be at .least 25% 
greater on the island than heretofore, 
Many farmers who have been fortunate 
enough to hold their potatoes are now 
selling them at $1.40 per bushel. En- 
largement in acreage is dependent, 
however, on supply of seed; available 
ground is scarce and seed potatoes 
commanding $4 p bbl. 

In Washington county, N Y, indica- 
tions are for a full acreage, although 
the growth of the dairying industry has 
had a tendency to curtail potato pro- 
duction the last season or two. Table 
stock price $3 p 189 pounds. In Steuben 
county, a canvass shows that out of 900 
acres raised by 65 farmers last year, 
nearly the same number of acres will 
be put in this season. Help there is 
scarce, and many growers have sold 
themselves short of seed stock, 

IN CENTRAL NEW YORK, 

Onondaga county potato raisers are 
looking for a normal acreage, but here 
the seed question is again one of im- 
portance. Some farmers hesitate about 
planting their own seed on account of 
the potatoes having been chilled. Prices 
for table stock $1.25 p bushel. In 
Wayne county, correspondents say that 
the outlook is for an increase in acre- 


age of possibly 20°, if seed can be 
bought within reason. The season there 
is late. 

In New England, particularly the 


famous Aroostook district, prices have 
been very flattering, and as the situ- 
ation now appears, a general enlarge- 
ment in the acreage will be made. 
Many growers in that section claim 
the increase may range 10 to 25%. In 
some parts of Vermont larger ac reages 
are looked for, while elsewhere plant- 
ing will be about up to normal. 
Further west, farmers are favorably 
cisposed toward potatoes. In Portage 
county, O, the biggest tuber growing 
section in the state, the outlook is for 
a good acreage, providing seed stock 
goes no higher. In Erie county the 
same conditions prevail. Planting will 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNiY TROUBLE 
AND NEVER SUSPECT IT. 
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An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs, E. Austin of New York City. 
Brooklyn, N, Y¥., Nov, 9th, 1903. 
A little over a year ago I was taken with severe 
pains in my kidneys and bladder, They continued 
to give me trouble for over two months, and 
suffered untold misery, I became weak, emaciated 
and very much run down. I had great difficulty in 
retaining my urine, and was obliged to pass water 
very often night and day. After I had used a sam- 
ple bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, which you 
so kindly sent me on my request, I experienced 
great relief. I immediately bought of my druczgist 
two large bottles and continued taking it regularly. 
I am pleased to say that Swamp-Root cured me 
entirely. I can now stand on my feet all day with- 
out having any bad symptoms whatever. You arg 
at liberty to use this testimonial letter if you 
wish, Gratefully yours, 


hw, C. lhe Here 


19 Nassau St, 

The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Recommended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
be sure to mention reading this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores 
everywhere. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, .Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle, 


PUT 





POTATOES 


es they're d into our 
Ven iMlated B 


rates. 
Store term without Ame em | 
—less decay—one third time 


J faved. Strong—no breakage, 


No, 2—8c; No. 1—heavy—tiic. 
Ask for free booklet No, 











“ Buy Direct’’ 


MIXED 'D PAINTS 


From Reece barze. t 
Houses, Barns, Bee all colors, and tive Ds 
its, In use 62 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
range. Low prices wi!! surprise you, Write for —" 4 
0. W. INGER 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
bind a. 


RYE I HRESHER serve the A —¢ 


HARDER MANUFACTURING ©0., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


size, 3c each. Trees kept dor, 
Peach Trees Zaree mant — ood shipping conditie mri 
May 20. Circular free, R.!. dohnsion, box £,ftoekiey,l el. 





Clean Gogutn 











THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 


Rpraye Rreryeting, Oe tatoca, ete. Furnished complete 
with "cart and OP bined hand and horse owen 
Don't buy anal pes you get | y cate — 


THOS. PEPPLER, Box #0, - ~- Hightstown, N. J. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
toy Place, New York, N. Y. 
Parquette Building, - Chicago, Ill, 
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not take place there, however, until 
about June, and in the interim the sit- 
uation might change. Lancaster 
county (Pa) farmers are counting on 
an enlargement of 10% in the potato 
acreage. Prices $1 p bu. It is said by 
some that the increase there would be 
still heavier were it not for high prices 
of seed potatoes. 


- 


Competition for Dressed Beef Concerns, 








The newest phase of the “beef trust”’ 
occupation of the live stock and meats 
trade is the proposed Argentine com- 
petition. Within a few days it has 
been announced that a syndicate of 
eastern capitalists is being formed to 
ship fresh beef from Argentina to At- 
lantic ports, pay the stiff duty and still 
place it on the market at a lower price 
than asked by western dressed beef 
concerns. The duty on fresh beef is 2 
cents per pound. 

For many years an enormous business 
of this character has been done between 
South America and Europe, shipments 
largely to free trade countries such as 
England, although more or less of this 
product reaches other countries where 
a tariff is imposed. The rate of duty 
on fresh beef entering France is $3.10 
per 100 pounds, 

The total exports of beef from Ar- 
gentina in 1903 is returned by the minis- 
ter of agriculture at 1,019,885 quarters; 
lamb and mutton 3,427,783 carcasses. 
Prices of beef in Buenos Aires are very 
much lower than in our own cattle 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


Te 





THIS DEPARTMENT is @ place where those who 
wish to sell, rent or exchange their farms, as well 
as those who wish to buy or rent for a term of 
yeere, can make their wants known and get into 
ad communication with each other, 

FIVE CENTS PER WORD per insertion is such 
a low rate that the description of the property may 
be very complete, It is better not to economize too 
much, but make your advs state plainly the number 
of acres, how divided, the num character and 
condition of the buildings, how the farm is watered, 
how many head of stock it will keep, the distance 

markets, church, stores, postoftice and schools; 
the terms of sale or rental and the exact locality. 


YOUR_ ADDRESS must. be on your adv, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, Each 
initial counts as one word and the name and ad- 
dress must be counted: as a part of the adv. Cash 
must accompany the order, 


ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








AN ORCHARD FARM—4i0 acres, 1500 young ap- 
le trees, 6 to 30 years old, mostly Baldwins, 150 

rrels in one season; maim road; low tax rate; 
cuts 75 tons hay; spring ted pasture of 10 acres; 
cream sold at door; near good neighbors; only two 
miles from railroad center and live manufacturing 
town; 1000 cords wood, 50,000 pine and hemlock; 
good 2?story, 12-room house, painted and blinded; 
ample barns, stable and outbuildings; abundance 
running spring water; grand maple shade; broad 
views overlooking lake; one of the three best 
farms in one of the leading farming towns of New 
England; to settle estate quickly price only $4500, 
part cash and easy terms; perfect title; stock and 
tools at low price if desired. For further details 
and illustrated free list of 200 improved New Eng- 
land farms, bargains, 1 to 1000 acres, $5 to $2 an 
acre, with reliable information of soils, crops, mar- 
kets, climate, etc. Address E, A, STROUT, Farm 
, 150 Nassau st, New York city, or 
st, Boston, Mass, 


MONEY-MAKING farms in New England. [I1- 
lustrated lists of uctive farms with comfort- 
able buildings, $500 to $10,000, with reliable infor- 
mation of soils, crops, market, climate, etc, mailed 
free by Dept 45. THE E, A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 

INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware. 

ere ‘ tinusual ve exist to secure large 
or small farms, and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. 
BOARD OF AG ULTURE, Dover, Del. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED acres Augusta Co land in 
the non-malarial region of Virginia; some s it 
aaa Be oo arg pen Fd ‘, grand for 
sheep, Angora goats and fruit raising; r acre. 
8 P. BROCKWAY, Staunton, Va. - 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
ultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 

pyrature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
a. 

















GARDENERS’ PARADI h 

uD Ss’ ARA SE. cheap lands, best 
markets, best climate, Write MASON & TABOR, 
Norfolk, Va. 


MARYLAND FARMS in the 
7 Apply to J, FRANK 





of the east- 
RNER, Easton, 





FARMS-—-For_ rich farming, fruit growing, fin 
climate, write J. dD. 8. HA SON, Hart, Mich. , 








BUSINESS AFFAIRS 


feeding sections, or in the range coun- 
try; recent quotations there are 2% to 3 
cents per pound for live steers. The ac- 
companying table shows the exports of 
dressed beef and mutton from Argen- 
tina for a series of years, running back 
from 1901. 

EXPORTS DRESSED MEATS FROM ARGENTINA 


Beef Mutton 

pounds pounds 
eee . 53,451,200 138,628,600 
eee - 36,187,800 124,106,400 
BE wonsdonan - 42,160,800 124,579,400 
1898 .. «ees 48,932,400 131,632,600 
ZEUE cscccacece tepeaeeee 111,966,800 
1896 ........++100,995,400 99,231,000 


In this connection it may be noted 
that there is a ripple in eastern live 
stock circles over reported plans of a 
Massachusetts company to establish a 
new independent packing plant at 
Springfield. This provides for an up- 
to-date packing house with a capacity 
of 1000 hogs per day, 150 cattle, etc; 
much of the supply to be secured in 
the west, although catering to nearby 
fattened stock. This has not gone be- 
yond the formative stage. 


Going More Largely into Cabbage. 








Farmers are generally enthusiastic 
over cabbage this spring. Prices have 
been uniformly high for the past five 
months or more. This is resulting in 
an intention on the part of farmers in 
many sections of New York and Wis- 
consin to engage in cabbage growing 
on a larger scale the coming season, 

Advices to American Agriculturist 
from some of the leading cabbage grow- 
ing sections of Wisconsin tell of about 
all the 1903 crop being sold. Reports 
from principal cabbage counties of New 
York are mostly optimistic as regards 
a liberal acreage. The general tend- 
ency among farmers seems to be to- 
ward an enlargement in operations the 
coming season, 

In Livingston county, growers say the 
condition of the cabbage market has so 
stimulated. farmers that the outlook is 
for an increase of 10% over the normal 
acreage. In parts of Monroe county, 
farmers are less inclined to extend op- 
erations. Recent sales in that section 
were at $40 per ton. 

Several of the larger farmers of Gen- 
esee county are of the opinion the acre- 
age will be double that of 1903, Lice 
and maggots played havoe with cab- 
bage in that district last season, The 
last full car of cabbage left Genesee 
county April 11. It brought $37.50 per 
ton. 

Cortland and Onondaga counties 
promise a bigger acreage to be devoted 
to cabbage. In the former, farmers 
have sold all of the 1903 crop. Onon- 
daga growers say the removal of the 
sugar beet factory from Binghamton 
will result in many farmers in that vi- 
cinity turning from beets to cabbage. 
For this and other reasons estimates 
are made of an increase in acreage of 
25%. Recent sales were ai $50. Orleans 
county farmers claim an average acre- 
age, but no more, 

Cabbage prices the past two months 
were the highest since the spring of 
1899. As illustrative of the wide range in 
cabbage prices in country districts, it 
might be cited that at one time this 
spring prime cabbage brought $70 per 
ton at the little shipping station of 
Apulia, N Y, while in the fall of 1902 
prices at Tully, in the same county, 
were only $3 to $5 per ton. The follow- 
ing table gives the range of cabbage 
prices on the Chicago:market for the 
past six years. 


HOLLAND SEED PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
[Per ton at opening of month named.] 


Jan Feb Mar Apr Dec 
04...$35@38 50@55 55@60 50@60 -- 
03... 10@12 6@9 7@9 5@8 20@25 
02... 10@14 14@16 17@20 12@16 6@7 
01... 8@14 16@18 19@20 20@22 9@i1 
00... 25@26 22@25 28@30 45@50 11@14 
"99... 16@18 28@30 35@40 55@60 14@17 


Weather Forecasts by Telephone. 


JOHN R. SAGE, IOWA, 





For about 25 years after the estab- 
lishment of the government weather 
service the commercial interests of the 
country received the larger share of its 
benefits. To-day, by means of a vast 
network of rural telephone lines and 
rural free delivery of mails, a very 
large and constantly increasing number 
of farmers are receiving forecasts and 
special storm warnings. 

In Iowa at least 50,000 farmers are 
served daily by some of the various 
agencies of dissemination. The morn- 
ing forecasts are sent by wire from 
Chicago, at government expense, to 140 
Iowa towns, which are made centers of 
distribution for the surrounding coun- 
try. From 80 of these towns the fore- 
cast messages are transmitted by tele- 
phone to about 35,000 farmers who are 
patrons of the rural lines. 

The messages are transmitted about 
the noon hour, at an agreed signal, so 
that the coming weather changes may 
serve as a topic of discussion at the 
farmer’s noonday meal. In many thick- 
ly settled townships farmers who have 
phones pass around the storm warnings 
to their nearby neighbors who are not 
patrons of the rural lines. As a rule 
the officials of all the rural! lines in this 
state are quite willing to co-operate 
in this work. In the very near future 
the phone will be installed in the home 
of every up-to-date farmer. 

The possibilities of expansion in this 
direction may be seen by the fact that 
we have in Iowa at present about 1200 
rural telephone lines. The rural free 
delivery system is very helpful in dis- 
tribution of forecasts at all points 
where the carriers start on their routes 
not earlier than 10 a m; but the tele- 
phone lines will ultimately supplant all 
the more cumbersome methods of dis- 
semination among the farmers. Iowa 
farmers are manifesting a deeper in- 
terest in the work of the weather bu- 
reau, and giving less heed to old-folk 
signs, proverbs, weather almanacs, long 
range prophets and moonshine. 

a 


Basket and Question Box. 


Minks and Weasels—J. E. S., New 
York: If you cannot trap the minks 
and weasels which burrow under your 
poultry house and come up through the 
earth floor inside, the only way will be 
to dig out the earth to a depth of 6 
inches and then cover the entire bot- 
tom from sill to sill with 1-inch mesh 
poultry netting. Tack it all around the 
sills, join the lengths carefully together 
and replace the earth. 


Ticks on Sheep—c. H. S., Kentucky: 
The character and quantity of feed will 
in no way destroy or keep ticks from 
sheep. Write your experiment station 
at Lexington for special bulletin on this 
topic. 











American Dominiques—c. L. T., 
Pennsylvania: This is one of the oldest 
of American breeds of poultry, but has 
been superseded by the Plymouth 
Rocks. They have rose combs and are 
one pound lighter in weight than Ply- 
mouth Rocks, which they resemble 
otherwise very closely. 


Skimmilk Curd—E. S. D. Co, Penn- 
sylvania: We have no advertisers on 
our list at present who buy skimmilk 
curd. Would advise you to advertise 
through these columns. 








Destroying San Jose Scale—E. T., 
New Jersey: The lime, sulphur and 
salt wash applied before the buds come 
out has been found one of the most ef- 
fective sprays against the scale. In- 
fested trees should be sprayed with a 
very weak solution of whale oil soap 
and kerosene emulsion during the sum- 
mer, if the work cannot be thoroughly 
done before the buds open. Hydrocy- 
anic acid gas can also be used. Details 
for making and applying are given in 
our book, Fumigation Methods, sent 
postpaid for $1, 

—_———_ > — --—-— 

Moderate Grain Expor‘s—The month 
of March saw a continuation of com- 
paratively light foreign shipments of 
grain. Wheat exports from New York 
were particularly light. The average 
value of wheat and corn ruled high, 





the former being 81 cents for the nine 
months’ period ending with March, ang 
the latter 53.8 cents. Flour exports in 
March exhibited an increase of over 
100,000 barrels, compared with the same 
month last year. The following table 
shows the March foreign wheat trade 
and comparisons for the nine-month 
period: 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 
9 mos ended March 
1904 1903 


March, 1904 
Weeet, BiBiscccccsce 1,212,943 41,926,218 93,467,627 
Total value......... « $1,016,343 $34,036,412 $71,237,703 
Av value, cents.... 83.7 8L1 46.2 
Wheat flour, bbls... 1,301,152 14,453,355 14,626,801 
Total value.......... $5,749,125 $57,845,190 $54,809,292 
CTR, WRB irccoccsesce TAMAS 49,366,367 52,343,009 
Total value.......... $4,174,477 $26,566,422 $28,493,803 
Av value, cents..... 5 53.8 3 
Corn meal, bbls.... — 44,833 493,695 237,113 
Total value.......... $120,652 $1, 403.384 $754,343 
COUR, BiRiccecsvesces 23,792 697 ,2 4,076,617 
Total value... see $10,220 $279,292 $1,627,290 







Oatmeal, Ibs 12,119,442 59.953,323 





Total value $28,021 $336,769 $1,618,780 
Rye, bus. 11,706 765,114 3,777,230 
Total valr $9,365 $440.997 $2,185,623 
Barley, bus 788,525 9,513,256 7,921,951 
Co eee $449,223 $5,526,728 $4,368,088 
Aggregate ........ $11,557,526 $126,485,174 $165,094, 937 





OUR HELP BUREAU 
le Te 








THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium where 
our subscribers can readily obtain either male og 
female help for work on their farms, as teamsters, 
milk peddlers, market gardeners and hothouse men, 


or women and girls as housekeepers, or to do ordi- 
nary general housework, laundry work, ete. 
MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 


above character can use the Help Bureau very 
profitably, because there is a very large demand for 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women on 
these farms and in these households. Fair wages, 
wholesome food, pure air and water and good homes 
where they are apt to be treated as one of the fam- 
ily are some of the advantages of situations on 
farms. 

THE COST is 5 cents per word each insertion f 
Help Wanted advs and 2 1-2 cents per word each 4 
sertion for Situations Wanted advs. ‘he address 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each initial 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must ac- 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
—- as we cannot forward replies sent te 

1is office. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


Many farmers get poor help because they are not 
appreciative of good help. Some are overbearing, 
others grasping, while more are unsocial. The true 
American, farm hand though he be, is more than 
a mere hireling, The farmer devotes care to the 
betterment of his stock and his tools. Is the in- 
telligent power that directs them less worthy of his 
consideration? To be consistent the obligations of 
employer and employee must be mutual, The best 
farmers generally get the best men. If you are not 
in the front rank, elevate yourself to it, and you 
have taken a long step toward getting good help.— 
[John B. Benson, Ogle Co, Mich, 

How shall the farmer get good help? By ad- 
vancing to that position in the business world that 
is held by all other producers; by organization, 
call this organization what you please. But it must 
be an organization formulated along business lines, 
and with one specific point in view—that is, to con- 
trol the price of their products. To do this its 
ramifications must extend over all the states ang 
territories, and must be conducted intelligently 
and with marked executive ability. Instead 
dumping their produce into the market blindly, 
as is now the case, alloving speculators and gam- 
blers to set the price, they themselves must be 
posted as to supply and demand and ship intelli- 
gently with a standard price fixed. By this means 
they can plan their income and expenses intelligent- 
ly as do other men, When this is brought 
. intensive farming—which must come sooner 
or later—will be the rule, and the question of 
getting good help will solve itself. The farmer will 
be able to pay good wages, and the help will nat- 
urally come to him.—[{A. R, Gunn, Edgar Co, TL 

Get the best improved implements, so that you 
will require but little help, then you can afford 
to pay what help you do need the highest wages, 
and more than the man farming “‘like daddy did,” 
Manage your help with kindness, but be firm. You 
can get more work to-morrow by praising John to- 
night, than by abuse. Make yourself the right kind 
of an employer, then you will get the best help.— 
[J. CG. Powell, Webster Co, Ia. 








MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Agents to sell Osgood scales; good side 
line with implements, mill supplies, nursery stock, 
ete: liberal contract, no expense; act quick, OS- 
GOOD SCALE CU, 105 Central street, Bingham- 
ton, N Y. 

WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Posi- 
tions paying = to $50 a month aranteed. Cat- 
alog fre. SUPERINTENDENT, legraph School, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 











FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU—107 East Sist 
st, New York city. This bureau is conducted by 
the state of New York and is free to both em- 
Office hours 9 a _m to 2 p m, 


ployer and employee. 
JOHN J. BEALIN, 


Closed Saturdays at noon, 
Superintendent. 





A MIDDLE-AGED man wants position as land- 
scape girdener; 20 years’ experience and good ref- 
erences furnished. Address to J. H., care of C. 
G. A. SMITH, Moriches, L I, N ¥, 
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The Crime of Land Stealing. 


[From Page 49%.] 


their natural resources and value, under 
designations, for example, as (a) lands 
chiefly valuable in their natural state 
for agricultural purposes, (b) lands chiefly 
valuable for agriculture and capable of 
being irrigated, (c) lands non-forested and 
chiefly valuable for grazing purposes, 
without available or practicable water 
supply for irrigation, (d) lands chiefly 
valuable for timber or stone. 

Second—A homestead law granting title 
to 160 acres of land in designation, (a) 
to the head of a family or single person 
over the age of 21 years, or 80 acres in 
like manner to lands in designation (b), 
the usual restrictions being made as to 
citizenship and actual residence for five 
years, without the commutation feature. 

Third—A law providing for the leasing 
to actual residents of the locality of lands 
in designation (c) at a nominal rental, in 
areas not to exceed 640 acres to the head 
of a family or householder, said leasing 
to be for a period not to exceed five years, 
but with a preference right to the lease- 
holder to renew for a second term of five 
vears, 

Fourth—A law declaring it to be the set- 
tled policy of the government to retain 
in its possession forever the lands in des- 
ignation (d) for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, under such laws and regulations as 
congress may from time to time enact for 
the sale and removal of stone and ma- 
tured timber. 

Fifth—A law for the acquisition by pur- 
chase for cash of any and all lands in pri- 
vate ownership within the limits of forest 
reserves, wherever the same may be for 
sale, and for the restoration to the home- 
stender on any unperfected homestead 
within the limits of any forest reserve, 
his homestead rights as applicable to any 
1 ppropriated lands in designation (b) 
upon his’ relinguishment of his claim 
within the forest reserve. All entries and 
final proofs to be made before the regis- 
ter and receiver of the district in which 
the land is located. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Signed, James Steel, foreman; Thomas 
Ryrie, W. L. Singleton, Samuel L. Par- 
rett, W. C. Tweedale, John McGee, Albert 
Feldenheimer, J. K. Fisher, R. L. Dun- 
ham, R. W. Porter, J. W. Lady, F. C, 
Barnes, Henry Kraus, C. W. Allen, L. L. 
Hawkins, J. N. Hockersmitt, H. E. Ed- 
wards; Arthur H. Devers, clerk. 


——___ >. 


Tobacco Revival in Porto Rico. 


R, G. CONOVER, PORTO RICO. 





The cultivation of tobacco here is 
booming. There are over 300 a on the 
island now under the “cheesecloth” or 
canvas process. A very fine leaf has 
been obtained. The shade method has 
only been on trial two seasons, but al- 
ready it has been demonstrated that 
Porto Rico will not have to import her 
cigar wrapper in the future. The Porto 
Rican brand of tobacco is of very 
strong flavor, and mostly dark, but 
users s00n become so attached to the 
tobacco that they declare it excels all 
other kinds grown. In a number of the 
districts of the island 50% of the cul- 
tivable soil is devoted to the raising of 
the weed. 

The planting of tobacco fell off some- 
what as soon as Cuba, after becoming 
independent, placed a prohibitive tar- 
iff on the product. Much of the Porto 
Rico yield went to Cuba before that 
time, and after being made into cigars 
and cigarets was captioned as Cuban, 
and more eagerly sought for on that ac- 
count. The fame of Cuban tobacco is 
built in a great measure on Porto Rican 
shipments. As Cuba got the best of 
the Porto Rican crop, it left only a 
quality for shipment as Porto Rican 
tobacco, that was good enough for fill- 
ers. The consequence was that the to- 
bacco denominated Porto Rican received 
a black eye. 

Since Uncle Sam has been in posses- 
sion, however, the fame of Porto Rican 
tobacce is increasing. The yield from 
the canvas process has proven that a 
quality second to none can be raised 
here. Tobacco is shipped in great quan- 
tities from Porto Rico now, and not dis- 
guised under any other name. The 
islond is rapidly recovering from the 
falling off in planting which followed 
Cuba’s tariff. American capital has 
also come to the rescue, and the supe- 
rior methods of cultivation of the past 
few months are the result. The leaf 
by leaf stringing process has been 
adopted in the drying, and this has im- 
proved the brand. 

Last year was a comparatively dull 
season for the planters, but the next 
harvest will be exceptionally large, if 
the crop meets with no mishap. The 
Cayey district.is where the canvas cul- 





LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


tivation is carried on. This ig the larg- 
est tobacco growing section of the 
island. The last authentic statistics 
obtainable show that in 1897 the tobacco 
yield in Porto Rico was about 6,260,000 
pounds. A great deal of the poorer 
kind is shipped to Germany. A Chicago 
manufacturer who recently visited San 
Juan declared that he stood ready to 
buy a tenth of the coming yield, and 
preferred it for its peculiarly fine flavor 
and strength. 


al 





INTERNAL REVENUE TOBACCO RECEIPTS. 
Feb ’04 Feb ’03. 
Cigars & cig’r’ts.$1,668,679.04 $1,683,353.78 
ae eee 101,628.72 
M’f’d tobacco.... 1,490,564.25 1,234,726.49 





Totals .........$3,269,498.58 $3,019,708.99 


Better Than the Horse—As a worker 
the horse frequently breaks down, Not 
so with the highly improved gasoline 
engines made by the Chicago Gasoline 
Engine Co, 57 N Jefferson street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A postal card to this firm, 
mentioning American Agriculturist, 
will bring to you, free, their beautifully 
illustrated catalog. As an economical 
power machine their engines are unsur- 
passed. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed, 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 

of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, Fae 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc, 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 

Insecticides and fungicides. 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 

heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

seeds, 


Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, aide, en- 

gines, ete. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to tee 
insertien in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR —, o “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MA ET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display - any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small edv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATF for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FRESH eo Png ar shi its, 
$1, 50 $3, hundred $5, from pick of 300 Wyckoff. 
Vandresser Single Comb White orth 





EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 


ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns exclusively. Special; 


Coe $1.50 each, hatching eggs $1 per 15, $4 per 
. WILLIAM SCHLUER, South Jamesport, N Y. 


STANDARD Single- Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1 
per 15, $5 per 100; Blanchard and Wyckoff winter 
laying strains. L. 0. LOTT, Van Etten, N Y. 


EMPIRE STATE White Leghorn farm—Eggs $1 
for 15, $5 per 100; heavy winter layers; catalog free, 
ZIMMER BROS, Box 131, Weedsport, N Y. 


BARRED net meray line, Bradley strain, 
Pullet line, pson strain. Eggs $1 15; $5 100, 
SPRINGDALE FARM, Spring Hill, Pa. 


1200 SINGLE-COMB White Leghorns; 500 best 
stock selected for breeding; send for circular, 
WHITE & RICE, Yorktown, N Y¥. 


9 VARIETIES poultry, eggs, pigeons, dogs, ete. 
Eggs a specialty, 60-page book l0c. J, A. BER- 
GEY, 5 7, Telford, Pa, 























[13] 
LIVE STOCK. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS and bull calves; the richest 
butter strains, from $20 up; also Poland-Chinas of 
the most popular wm > choice March pigs $6 
each; yearling sows, bred "$20 e ach; service boars 
from $10 up. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Was 
terloo, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred English Berkshire 
pigs $4 each; service boars $8 to $13; Sensation 
oats (recleaned) 70c per ba, sacks free. Wanted: 
Thoroughbred Holstein heifer calves, LOCUST 
GROVE STOCK FARM, Antwerp, Y. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS—Best quality, from 
greatest prize winners, French stallions with 
size, finish and high action, Lowest prices. Berke 
shire boars, Scotch Collie pups from champion 
stock. E, 8. AKIN, Ensenore, N ¥. 


REGISTERED Px Poland Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages; mated, not akin; 
8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars; Guernsey 
cattle; write for circulars, Pr FF. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, 1 Pa. 
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BARRED ROCKS, quality unsurpassed, Eggs 
from exhibition matings, $1 15, $2 30, $5 10. B, H. 
ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


EGGS—Nelson’s famous egg-producing strains 
of Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns, 15 $1 NEL- 
SON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


PEKIN DUCK eggs, 11 7ic. S C White Leghorns 
and Black Minorcas, 15 $1. GEO DE RIDDER, 
Ballston Spa, » A 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. Eggs, 
15 for 75 cents, $4 per 100, FRANK M, EDWARDS, 
Water Mill, N Y. 


40 VARIETIES best poultry; fine large poultry 
guide 6c; price list fre. JOHN E, HEATWOLE, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns exclusively: eggs, 
$1.50 per -" - per 45, $ per 100. GEO ALBAND, 
Alden, N 


RHODE ISLAND REDS and White Wyandots, 
30 eggs $1.50, 100 $4 WALTER T. HOAGLAND, 
Oxford, N J 


























BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages, best imported and 
American breeding; low ‘price before spring farrow- 
ing. B. G. BENNETT, ‘ET, Rochester, N Y, 


~ HOLSTEIN BU 1LLS and bull calves; also Collie 
puppies, by Springdale Monty ex Hattie Hope. 
SPRINGDALE FARM, Spring Hill, Pa, 

SHORTHORN BULL “CALVES, from one month 
to six months of age; dairy strains, choice animals, 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 


CHOICE HOLSTEIN bulls and cows for sale at 
Teasonable prices; Dekol Pauline breeding, 8, 
MATHER & SONS, Belleville, N Y. 














POLAND-CHINAS—Grand_ young sows pred to 
Ackley’s Sunshine 60737; March and April pigs. 
B, H, AC KLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


orc PIG s, fr m Beech Ridge herd. Pairs or 
— not akin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write O. 
B. ULE ERY, _ New w Carlisl e, O. 


FOR SALE—Small herd of dairy Shorthorns, 
a D. W. LEE, Route 1, Pierrepont Manor, 

















x Best 20 varieties, thoroughbred poultry; 1 
$1, $2; catalog free HENRY MOHR, Quakers- 
a Pa. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf, with offi- 
A backing. FAIRVIEW FARM, Penne!llville, 








EGGS FOR HATCHING from Red Caps and 
Houdans; $1 per 13. H., MERRIAM, Ashburnham, 
Mass. 


BARRED ROCKS—Fees, 15 cents for 15, Haw- 
kins-Ackley strain. RALPH LEWIS, Champlain, 
N Y¥. 


nee PLYMOUTH ROCK, Pe kin dick eggs, 
$l 15, 10, 8. Y. BYRN, Cambridge, Md. 


BUFF ROCKS, Booklet free. BRANCH VAL- 
LEY POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 














26 EGGS $1; Rose - Comb White Leghorns, farm 
raised, ©. L. BEI RGE, Adelphia, N | J. 


GGS FOR HATCHING. Thoroughbred stock. 
BEUN WOOD, Upper Fairmouth, Md. 


ROUEN DUCK EGGS, $1 “per “dozen. JAMES 
TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa. 


EXHIBITION Barred Rocks and eggs. VAN 
CRIST, Westerville, O. 

MONRO BROS—Geese eggs. Cranbury, N J. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE. 


WARD BLACKBERRY has not failed in 8 years; 
send for illustrated circular; 50,000 one and two- 

















yoan-a as strong plants, cheap; 30 varieties 
strawberries an: other ae fruit plants, Meet 


other fruit — send for price list 
BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 


SWEET POTATO SEED_ Jersey ‘gellew and red 
in first-class condition, $1.2 per bu, $3 per bbl, 
full three bushels; = ked in paper-lined bbls to 
carry @ safely. CHAS LACK, _ Hightstown, N J. 


~ GARDNER'S TREES are grown on honor, sold 

= oe merits. None better, few cheaper. Fruit 

berry plants, roses, shrubs, dahlias, ete. 
GARDNER'S NURSERIES, Cromwell, Ct. 

FOR SALE—Home grown crimson clover seed, 
$3.8 bushel; black, clay and mixed cowpeas, $1.50 
and $175 per bushel ; sweet potato seed, $1 bushel, 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 


SEED SWEET POTATOES, strawberry and 

raspberry plants, rhubarb and asparagus possi Cy 
tato plants ready pipet May 10th. C. HAR- 
ISON, Vineland, N J 























grown, farm raised, unlimited oe 
known; no inbreeding: circulars, E. GORDON, 
Chazy, N 


~ BILTMORE FARMS utility breeds standard poul- 
try are winners and money makers. Over 2000 
in three years. Now shipping eggs to = every 


state in the Union from over 00 yards . = 
winvers Catalog free. BILTMORE ARMS, t- 
more, N C, 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS $2.50 pair, drakes 
$1.50 each; fine Barred Rock cockerels $1.50 a 
Buff Rock, 15 eggs T5c, 100 eges %, Pekin Duck, 
eges $1; Collie pups. M. B. LOUD, Mennert 
Square, Pa. 

rou ge PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 2 cents 

© year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample tree; 
hi page — Me | book y— E to pon sub- 
scribers; alone cents; catalog of poult 
books free, SOU LYRY ADVUC A'l Ek, Syracuse, N Y. 

Rr HODE ISL AND REDS, nf Brahmas, Barred 
Rocks, hardy, prolific, pure stock, bred on separate 
farms, For eggs to hatch at 6 cents each, write 
Ww ALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, Ri 


| MANOKIN White kamhome satisfy — Acknowledged 
the greatest egg producing variety in 

hatchable eggs for sale at ew prices, ROBT 
B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, 


fe yy — iy a ay = 
bred rred Plymo por geice om 
gos and eggs. ED NOONAN, Mariette, Co, 




















STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2 per 1000, Gandvs 
and Brandywines, shipped until May 16. y 
c. PERRINE, Tennent, Monmouth county, N ’ 


CUMBERLAND Raspberry plants $7.50 per 1000; 
best varieties of blackberry plants, 80c per 100. 
LINDSLEY’S NURSERIES, Whitehouse, N J. 





“ENGLISH WALNUT TREES grown from accli- 
mated bearing trees; limited number 2-vear trees 
Ble each, N, POMEROY, Lockport, N_Y. 








STRAWBERRY " PLANTS— Reasonable prices: 
Abundance New. given away with every order. WM 
STERLING, Cutchogue, N Y¥. 


“SUPERB DAHLIAS, % kinds, $1._Pan-American 
gold medal. Catalog. H. BURT, Taunton, Mass, 


~ BRUSSELS SPROU T secd from selected “stock. 
NELSON DOUGLASS, Orient, tL I, N Y, Box 177, 


PURE PALMETTO asparagus roots, ~ Excellent 
stock, G. | G. R. HAINES, Medford, N a a 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 











VOSS combination cultivator and horse hoe fs 
@ reversible cultivator, draws over the row as well 
as between; will drill, cover and hill up potatoes 
without any hand hoeing. Send for descriptive 
circular. D. C. VOSS, Gloucester, Mass, 


10 H P GASOLINE engine F. W. BOYDEN, 
Springfield, Mass. 








O13 C PIGS, unrelated. White Wyandot eggs. 
Prices right. FISHER BROS, Collinsville, {. 


GU ~ GUERNSEY CATTL E, Chester White swine. . We 
A. AL E x ANDE R, Union Springs, Y. 


WANTED—2 good grade Shorthorn cows, Ads 
dress J. R, t. McFEE, Mentor, O. 











oe 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN re foxhounds, 
good hunters and trailers; also beagle hounds, com- 
prising such bloods as Yankee Ben, Ch Stump and 
others; puppies for sale; stamps for circular, J, 
HOW ARD T. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


“gcoTCH ¢ COLLIES—Spayed females. 
DECKER, South Montrose, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS—Send for circular describing the cater- 
pillar gun and louse killer. Manufactured by 
R. B. WILLIAMSON, ifton Springs, N Y. 
You CAN MAKE MONEY carrying our cater- 
pillar gum as a side line. Manufacturer, R, B. 
WILLIAMSON, Clifton Springs, 7” we 





SILAS 





eo | 





Queene parce — 

3% A WEEK and expenses to m men with rigs te 
introduce onr poultry goods. JAVELLE MFG 
CO, Dopt 18, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION } MERCHANTS. _ 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calv ves, game, fruits, gE. BKB WOOD- 
Ww ARD, 22 6 Greenwich St, New York. 








20 YEARS’ experience best market Its ob 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & "; COCH- 
RAN, 201 Duane St, New York. 

APPLES, Potatoes, hay, straw, poultry and prod- 
uce. Daily returns, Established 60 years. GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 




















THE POULTRY REVIEW, containing monthly 
a comprehensive review of the best poultry papers 
published: 50c a year; with this paper $1.05 a = 
Before subscribing elsewhere get our ating 5s 

_ POULTRY REVIEW, Dept A 1, te 





~ PERFECTED - HATCHING — beats in- 

cubators again; 2338 2496 chickens 
hatched pamphlet ay oe GRUNDY. Morrison- 
ville, b 





. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILL BUY repudiated bonds of eleven southern 
states. Give name of bond issue, number of —— 
bond, date issued, date of maturity and total 
value. H. SAMPSON, care American Agricult 
52 Lafayette Pla Place, | New York ¢ ity. . 


TRY LEE’S RUST PREVENTIVE on your 
stoves this summer. Enough for two stoves, ® 
cents. JAMES LEE, Crafts avenue, Northamp- 
ton, » Mass, 











‘ROOK—“The Care ont Management of jFuinesa 
Pigs,”’ sent for 3 cent All varieties of Guinea 
pigs for sale. _EBEN Ww ‘HITNEY, Natick, Mass, — 


Brought Results. 


One little advertisement in the Farm- 
ers Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist recently at once brought 
me best results and I can recommend 
game conscientiously to advertisers.— 
[A. Blochmann, Fallsdale, Pa. 


























































































































494 [i4) 
Money in Sugar Beets. 





{From Page 483.] 
should have been. From what I have 
learned by experience, I think beets as 
safe a crop to grow as any. I think 
for eur locality, we should use from 
300 to 500 pounds phosphate, containing 
&% to 10% potash, and about the same 
percentage of phosphoric acid. I think 
it preferable to sow the phosphate pre- 
vious to sowing the beet seed. I shall 
pant 40 acres this season, 





Western New York Crop Outlook. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT, 


The western New York wheat farmer 
is very anxious about the growing 
«crop, but is not yet able to say just 
how it will come out, though it is gen- 
erally thought the roots are alive. The 
weather has been fairly favorable to 
growth. Spring is backward, but there 
have not been many bad freezes or 
rasping winds. Wheat has of late be- 
come a very “solid”? crop on account of 
the price. For a while the state flour 
mills managed to get it at considerably 
less than the price of western wheat, 
on account of the railroad discrimina- 
tion against them. But now the mills 
need the wheat at home, and are pay- 
ing $1.05 a bushel for it. Wvca at this 
price some farmers are holding their 
crop back, 

Again the cheap tree man. I have 
circulars offering apple trees at 12% 
cents singly, or 8% cents by the hun- 
dred. It may be they can be raised for 
that, but I should hate to try it, espe- 
cially when I know how large a per- 
centage of good trees is always ‘wasted 
on account of the fluctuation of the 
market. 

There is much need of new orchards 
in this section. I have no expectation 
of. paying results from an orchard of 
full-grown trees that have been allowed 
to take their chances as the old-fash- 
ioned farmer usually has handled them, 
Some of them will come to something, 
but most of them will not. Better set 
a new orehard and tuke care of it. 

In some instances it might pay to cut 
out the trees that are past recovery 
and set in new ones. I know there is 
a prejudice against putting a young 
tree in place of an old one, but I do not 
respect it. This is certainly nature’s 
way of keeping up a forest. The real 
difficulty is that there is need of fer- 
tility that is not always furnished to 
the new tree. Let farmers take note of 
the apple most sought for by the ex- 
porters, as this trade is to set the price 
hereafter. 

There will be another effort to return 
to cabbage raising this year. A few 
years ago this section, between Roch- 
ester und Buffalo, went into cabbage 
extensively, so that in 1902 considerable 
quantities were raised that could not 
be sold. 

Last year an effort ‘was made to raise 
f& moderate amount, but the farmers 
were puzzled to find that there was 
something wrong with the crop. Often 
seed refused to grow, and when plants 
were obtained and set out they mostly 
flied outright, though the weather was 
hpparently favorable. Some of the 
farmers persisted and found that the 
Very late settings grew and did well, 
but so few made that discovery the 
crop Was very small. As a consequence 
we are paying this spring 25 cents for 
a small cabbage, a price never heard of 
before, What was the matter with the 
crop last year? 

Coming down to poultry, I find there 
are certain farmers ‘who object to keep- 
ing even chickens on their premises, 
claiming they are a bother, not paying 
for the outlay. The worst of it is they 
are quite often right. The need of an 
exact account of each branch of farm 
business is shown here, not because T 
would like to see the poultry business 
given over to experts, but because it 
would show the farmer what is lacking 
and set him to studying how to set 
everything on a paying basis. It takes 
time to keep accounts and the separa- 
tion of one branch from another is not 
always easy, but as a spur to improve- 
ment it is worth much more than it 
costs. oa 


For 42 years I have been a subscriber 
to American Agriculturist. I do not 





believe there is a better paper in ex- 
istence. I think I can show you every 
number since 1866.—[E. D. Himmelber- 
ger, Berks a 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


MARYLAND. 


Hancock, Berkshire Co, April 16— 
Wheat and grass beginning to show 
some green and the crop is estimated 
at 50%. Some plowing has been done, 
though the ground is hardly dry 
All kinds of stock coming out of winter 
looking fairly well. 

Linwood, Carroll Co, April 15—The 
closing days of March made an im- 
provement in the appearance of wheat, 
but it is yet quite backward. Grasses do 
not seem to have been injured to any 
great extent, Clover seeding was 
general during the month of March. 
No oats grown for sale. Too early yet 
to determine. about fruit prospects. 

Cambridge, Dorchester Co, April 17— 
Owing to plenty of rain, wheat and 
grass are improving very fast, but 
there is some wheat that will never be 
anything, as it is killed. Some farmers 
are through plowing for corn, and some 
not through husking last year’s crop. 
Farm hands are very scarce. Peas and 
potatoes about all planted. Some few 
peas up. Fruit is all right yet, and buds 
swelling very fast. Peaches will soon 
be in bloom. Many farmers have 
sprayed trees for San Jose scale. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, April 18— 
Plowing for corn, etc, in full swing. In 
orchards, nearly all the farmers are 
busy spraying for scale and with good 
results. Feed of all kinds high. Corn 
$1.10 p flour bbl, hay $12 to $16 p ton. 
Wheat is looking better since warm 
rains, 


Cumberland, Allegany Co, April 17~ 
Not much plowing done yet. Grain 
looks well, and new meadows are very 
promising. A large acreage of corn 
and potatoes will be planted if weather 
permits. Rough feed is still plentiful 
and most all kinds of stock look very 
well. One farmer has lost two cows, 
caused by feeding shredded fodder, 
which produced dry murrain in the 
end. The most successful potato grow- 
ers in this locality do their own mix- 
ing of fertilizers. They apply 1200 to 
1400 lbs p a and then seed to wheat and 
grass after potatoes are off. They leave 
the land in grass 2 yrs and then corn 
1 yr and back to potatoes again. By 
this rotation land is soon made to pro- 
duce abundantly and you have good 
paying crops all the time, especially the 
potatoes.—[M. C. H. 


Bartholows, Frederick Co, April 18— 
Continued rains have prevented prog- 
ress with farm work. Much plowing 
for corn to be done. Wheat and grass 
looking fairly well. Most of the to- 
bacco crop stripped and some few crops 
shipped to market, but no sales report- 
ed from this section. Fruit not injured 
seriously. Good wheat scarce and sell- 
ing to the local mills for $1 p bu. 


Towson, Baltimore Co, April 19— 
Spring work has been very much re- 
tarded by the cold, wet weather. Oat 
ground has mostly been plowed and 
some oats sown. Early potatoes and 
peas have been planted, which is about 
all that could be done in gardens. 
Wheat and grass have improved very 
much lately and wheat now looks fa- 
vorable for a fair crop. Grass is mak- 
ing a good start. Fruit buds seem to be 
all right end the backward season is 
believed to be favorable to a fair crop. 
Trees will not blossom as full as last 
year. 


Sandyspring, Montgomery Co, April 
19—Wheat is recovering somewhat, but 
the stand in late sown is very poor. 
Plowing for corn in full swing, Fruit 
not in bloom yet, so it is thought to be 
safe for this season. Early gardens 
planted and early field potatoes being 
planted. Stock looks well and_ still 
plenty of feed. Hay $12 p ton, corn $3 
p bbl, potatoes $1.25 p bu. 


Earleigh Hights, Anne Arundel Co, 
April 18—Peas are up; not as large an 
acreage planted, as cantaloupes are 
planted in hotbeds. Rye fields are look- 
ing well. Fruit trees are budding out. 
Grasses are showing up well. 


Compton, St Mary Co, April 18— 
Farm work backward, owing to wet 
weather, and for want of labor, Gar- 
dens have been planted, but coming up 
slowly. Wheat has made good growth 
lately. Tobacco plants small and just 


coming up. Some farmers intend to 
plant potatoes in place of tobacco, and 
s0me will raise tomatoes for canning 
factory. Cattle have come through the 
winter fairly well, but feed scarce now. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





HBloradale, Adams Co, April 19— 
Wheat looked bad at close of the long, 
severe winter, but the roots were not 
injured, and the prospect for fine crop 
of wheat and clover is very good. Peach 
and other fruit buds are uninjured. 
Shippers are paying $1 p 56 Ibs for po- 
tatoes; a large acreage will be planted. 
Tons of sulphur and many barrels of 
oil have been useé in spraying or- 
chards. Causts coda is used to some 
extent to supplement the other treat- 
ments. The Adams Co fruit growers’ 
assn, recently organized, with a mem- 
bership of about 50, has been discuss- 
ing the treatment of scale and other 
orchard pests, and the cultivation and 
fertilization of fruit trees. Later it ‘will 
communicate with other kindred socie- 
ties and give and receive informaton 
that will help the fruit growers in get- 
ting fair prices for their products. 

Shoemakersville, Berks Co, April 18 
—Very few oats sown and not much 
corn land plowed. Cattle in this im- 
mediate vicinity looking as well as 
usual, but flow of milk is short. Hay 
and rough feed nearly all gone; hay 
selling at $17 to $19 p ton. Most farm- 
ers complain of being out of straw and 
can’t buy any in this neighborhood. 
Good milch cows $50 to $55. C. S. Drei- 
belbis sold from 23 head of milkers from 
Nov 1, ’02, to Nov 1, ’03, milk to a total 
amount of $1990. Farmers here have 
to pay for hired help from $15 to $20 
p month, girls $8 to $10. Bran costs $20 
to $23 p ton, wheat $1 p bu, corn 55c, 
oats 40c. The canning factory here paid 
good last year; sweet corn $15 p ton, 
tomatoes 25 to 35c p bu. Some farmers 
made over $100 p acre. That paid bet- 
ter than raising wheat. Farmers will 
plant more for the factory this year 
than last. Moving is over, and many 
changes were made. 


Christiana, Lancaster Co, April 18— 
Season late after a very hard winter. 
Corn an unusually poor crop last fall, 
and many farmers who usually have 
corn to sell are already out. Very little 
progress made as yet in spring work. 
Creamerymen paying about $1.10 to $1.20 
on an average for milk. Sold by test. 
Many farmers putting in hand separa- 
tors. 

Moon, Allegheny Co, April 17—Back- 
‘ward weather for farm work. Ground 
hardly fit to plow yet, and not much 
done. Winter grain looks poorly; very 
poor prospects for a crop. Seed pota- 
toes very high, $1.50 to $1.75 p bu for 
good seed. Cattle wintered well. About 
the usual acreage will be planted this 
spring. Not very much moving. 


Barto, Berks Co, April 18—Many 


changes in farm tenants this season. 
A large acreage will be planted with 
potatoes. Few trees planted this spring. 
Cold, wet weather is retarding farm 


work. 


Ephrata, Lancaster Co, April 17— 
Very little plowing done; soil cold and 
wet. Wheat and rye do not look well. 
About half of tobacco crop sold at an 
average of about 7%c for seed leaf and 
10c for Havana. More grange work is 
needed in this section and less political 
jobbery.—[W. L. F. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, April 18—Wheat 
in this section appears to be in poor 
shape. Potatoes not plentiful, and sell- 
ing for 80c to $1 p bu, apples 40c, oats 
40c. No cows for sale by farmers, it 
being a poor crop last year. Very many 
farmers are.buying ground feed. As a 
rule all kinds of stock in good condi- 
tion this spring. There are some very 
fine early lambs here. A poor maple 
sugar spring in this vicinity. The milk 
skimming sta in this place is receiving 
1500 Ibs of milk daily. Farmers receive 
80c p 100 for 4% milk. Cheese factories 
will begin soon. 


Hanover, York Co, April 18—Farmers 
are plowing sod for corn, planting po- 
tatoes, setting out cabbage plants, etc. 
Clover seed is mostly sown. Grain 
fields are looking well, promising a 
good crop. Grass fields are getting 
green. Very few peaches in this local- 
ity. buds are frozen in the wood this 
winter, Cherries will bloom very soon. 


Farmers are selling fattened steers now 
at a low price. All stock is looking 
‘well this spring. County roads and 
bridges are damaged to a great extent, 
Farmers having silos are well pleased. 
Some orchards are affected with San 
Jose scale. Wheat is selling at $1 p bu, 
rye 56 to 70c, corn 70c in ear, steers $4 
to $4.25, hogs $5 to $6, eggs 15c p doz 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cohansey, Cumberland Co, April 16— 
Owing to heavy storms, farmers have 
been hindered from planting early po- 
tatoes. Spraying of trees is being done 
in all sections. The increase of milk is 
very great since the warm days of 
spring have come. Outlook for berries 
good. Not many strawberry plants be- 
ing set out this spring. 

New Brunswick, Middlesex Co, April 
1b5—As a result of several tests made 
under the supervision of Prof E. B. 
Voorhees of the agri exper sta here, it 
has developed that H. D. Roe of Au- 
gusta has a Holstein cow that now 
holds the world’s record for producing 
milk. The record shows that in seven 
days the cow gave almost 630 Ibs of 
milk and almost 27 lbs of butter fat, 
producing not quite 34% lbs butter. The 
record for 30 days is 2640 lbs of milk, a 
little over 110 lbs of butter fat, making 
a little over 13714 lbs of butter. This is 
higher than the average dairy cow in 
N Y or N J produces in one year. The 
cow is named Aggie Cornicopia Pauline, 
and has been valued by the Holstein- 
Friesian breeders’ assn at $10,000. 

Barnegat, Ocean Co, April 17—Farm- 
ers are plowing for corn. Early truck 
is being planted by all. Fruit trees bud- 
ding well. 

Cohansey, Cumberland Co, April 18 
Prospect for asparagus is favorable. 
Fruit trees blooming very rapidly. 
Farmers selling old potatoes; prices be- 
ing very high, $1.50 p bu. Roads bad- 
ly damaged by the heavy storms in the 
winter. 

Beverly, . Burlington Co, April 18— 
Farm work has been pushed vigoreus- 
ly, as season seems about 10 days late. 
Potatoes quite abundant at moderate 
prices. Eggs 22c p doz retail, butter 25 
to 30c. Fruit trees show good prospect 
for fruit buds. 

Titusville, Mercer Co, April 18 
Spring seeding.of oats and barley anid 
potato planting 10 days to 2 wks laie. 
Fruit buds of most kinds promising. 
Potatoes scarce and high. Wheat late 
and needs warm, dry weather. Grass 
very good and would grow very fast if 
just a little warmer. Stock of all kinds 
wintered fairly well excepting sheep; 
more loss in sheep than usual, but there 
are very few kept. Everybody is ship- 
ping milk. 

Red Bank, Monmouth Co, April 18— 
Farmers have been sowing’ turnips. 
There is a large acreage; also three 
times the usual quantity of potatoes 
planted, though seed is high, $3.50 to 
$4.50 p bbl. 

Freehold, Monmouth Co, April 19— 
Farmers planting a large acreage of po- 
tatoes, using on an average of 1000 Ibs 
fertilizer p a. Grain not very good. 
Prospect for asparagus good. Spring 
very backward. Many pears being 
planted for the canning factory which 
is located here. 


Landisville, Atlantic Co, April 18— 
Spring plowing progressing rapidly. 
Very little planting being done. Crim- 
son clover badly winterkilled. Peaches 
in some orchards look promising, in 
others complete failure. Pepper acre- 
age will be greatly increased. 

Paterson, Passaic Co, April 18—Farm- 
ers have started to plant early peas. 
cabbage and potatoes.. Trees are bud- 
ding. Grass coming up fine. Eggs get- 
ting lower; 18c p doz. Pear and peach 
trees will be in bloom soon. 

ranbury, Middlesex Co, April 18— 

arly potatoes nearly all planted. A 
large acreage being put in. Farm help 
scarce and demanding $18 to $20 p mo 
and board. Horses very high. Pros- 
pects for fruit fair, but more scale than 
ever. Many farmers are spraying. Pa- 
trons of the local cmy have received 2% 
to 29¢c p lb for butter fat. 























Patrons’ Fire Relief Association. 





The report of Jefferson and Lewis 
counties (N Y¥) Patrons’ fire relief as- 
sociation for last year is very interest- 
ing. In 1903 the association issued 1229 
new policies. There have been issued 


since the organization 15,574 policies, 
while 9773 have been canceled. On Jan. 
vary 1, 1904, there were 5801 policies in 
force representing $11,145,373. The 
amount of property insured in 1903 was 
$2,386,785. 

The total receipts of the association 


for the year were $25,824, while the dis- 
burse ments were as follows: Paid for 
losses by fire and lightning, $11,148; sal- 
ary to secretary and other officers, fees, 
etc, $2768, leaving a balance of $11,907 
in the treasury at the end of the year. 
Sec W. H. Vary in his annual report 


says that the cost of insurance as com- 
pared with rates of stock companies 
shows a saving in favor of Patrons of 


$2.75 per $1000. On this basis this rep- 
resents a total saving to the members 
in 1903 off $41,795 
———_—_———__ 
What the Granges Are Doing. 


DELAWARE. 


juarterly session of the Kent 
Pomona was held at Camden, 


De ecently There was a large at- 
é from every subordinate 
in the county. The worthy 
lecturer and secretary of the 

grange were present. The pro- 

g) was varied, including practical 

nics of household and farm manage- 
nt und the discussion of public ques- 
tions. The grange good roads bill was 

d. Dr A. T. Neale, besides being 
lecturer of the state grange, is chair- 
man ¢ the New Castle county com- 
mittce to hold the big summer picnic 
and tair. Kent county patrons agreed 
to co-operate in holding this fair and 
also have a picnie of their own in Au- 
gust The range is booming in this 


Ss! 


avo 


NEW YORK. 
Rerlinville had a rousing meeting re- 
cently. Several patrons from neighbor. 


ing eranges were present and a profit- 
able evening was spent. 
Fayetteville is to have an interesting 
eeting May 6. The lecturer’s hour will 
be given over to nature study. Several 
addresses are to be prepared, one of 
which will be illustrated by stereopti- 
con views. 
of Jefferson county, at a recent 

ineeting. reported 20 college graduates 
mong the membership 

The Little Falls grange store in the 


a 


pust 12 years, with a capital stock of 
$4000, has paid in profits to stockhold- 
ers, or held in reserve surplus, a total 
of $25,000. The sales in 1903 amounted 
to over $63,000. 





The Leaf Tobacco Market. 


At New York, old stocks in very 
moderate supply, particularly of the 
finer grades. Some activity is noted in 
Pa and Wis '02. The attention of man- 
ufacturers is still being directed large- 
ly to Sumatra. Prices for Ct fillers 
range mainly at 4@6c p lb, good leaf 
tlhe, fine broadleaf in demand at 25 
He. Wis Havana seed 10@15c, extra 
15@ 2he, fillers 3@ = 


Tobacco 0 Notes. 


& 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
LANCASTER Co—Deliveries of '03 to- 
bacco are of liberal proportions. Prices 


are said to be holding up well, but they 
are not high enough to arouse enthusi- 
asm among growers. Many farmers 
have now sowed their seed beds for the 
04 crop and interest is turning more 
toward weather conditions, etc, than to 
Sales of old tobacco. However, there is 
a comparatively ample supply of ‘03 to- 
bacco yet in growers’ hands. 
NEW YORK. 


OswEGo Co—In this vicinity the 
prices for tobacco range 5@12%c p Ib 
In the bdle. Last yr the big hail 
storm ruined the tobacco crop in @ 
Strip of land 5 miles wide by 30 miles 
fong. On top of this the low prices of 
the present season have come as fur- 
ther discouragement to growers. Farm- 
ers are talking cutting down their to- 
baceo acreage. It is not certain just 
how much land will be taken out, but 
the reduction will be material. 


FARM AND MARKET 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


stuff was 10@lic higher. Veal calves 
were plentiful and active at $5.75@6 for 
best, 4@5 for common. Hogs in fair 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- yequest, Monday’s supply 75 double 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- decks. Tone one of general steadiness. 
PING POINTS. Yorkers 5.50@5.55, mixed and heavy 5.50 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, @5.60, pigs 5.25@5.35. Sheep trade ac- 
dressed ducks 17@18c p Ib, broilers 19@ tive, Monday's receipts 110 cars, best 
20c, geese 14@15ce, chickens 18@20c, Sorts 5.25@5.50 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 6.25 
cheese 10@12c, clover seed $7.25 p bu, @6.50, ewes 5.10@5.35, straight wethers 
orchard grass 1.85, timothy 1.50@1.60, 5.75@5.80. 
bluegrass 1.65, redtop 1@1.80, potatoes Butter. 
1.10@1.25, onions 1.75@2, sets 3@4.50, car- Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, but- 
rots 2.75@3 p bbl, tomatoes 1.50@2.50 p ter in fair demand, cmy 22%c p Ib, 
cra, turnips 2@2.25 p bbl, parsnips 2.25@ prints 24c, dairy 15@18c.—At Pittsburg, 
2.50, beets 3@3.25, cabbage 3@4%c p lb. O and Pa cmy 22@23c, dairy 14@1ic, 
At Philadelphia, wheat brought $1@ cooking 12@14c. 
1.05 p bu, corn 50@50%c, oats 46@48c, Maryland—At Baltimore, market 
eggs litec p doz, southern lic, cheese showed an easier undertone, best cmy 
10@1ilc p Ib, tallow 4@5c, poultry in- 24@26c p lb. Md, Va and Pa prints 15 





DR. HESS 


If you will write and say 
Free snicyi cx" isa 
at 
used—and mention this 


clined to easiness, fowls 14c p !b, roost- @lic. paper. This book isa comp rehensive 


on the care of all live stock rand ultry based 
on the scientific knowledge a 

of the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess (M.D., 
D.V.S8.); written in popular language; com- 
mended and used by veterinarians 

where. Get it and become ® master of 





ers 8@i0c, ducks 15@léc, dressed fowls _ 
14@1l4'4c, nearby chickens 15@li7c, kale The Milk Market. 
1.40@1.60 p bbl, lettuce 1.25@1.80 p bskt, At New York, dealers reported some- 
spinach 45@60c p bu, cabbage 45@60 p thing of an increase in the supply, but 
9 Ea? & . : : oo ne: , ck diseases. Write to-day, 

ton, cucumbers 2.75@3.50 p bskt, onions the exchange price remained at 2%c p OR, HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Obie. 
1.50@1.80 p bu. qt to the shipper. The low tempera- Makers of Dr. Hess Stock Food, 

MABTEAMD—At Dalila, ott SO S muy oven the aoe of tal, 
pot: toes $ 1.95 . serv ep e flow. , 
gus 200256 Pp be beets 2.50@3 p bx, = = at an average of $1.35 p can 
cabbage 3.50@3.75 p cra, celery 1@2, cu- MY ania — ' — 
cumbers 3@3.50 p bskt, kale 1.35@1.50 p Revised official figures show that the 


oF. Lackawanna carried to market in 
> ’ @ "9 ‘ 
bbl, lettuce 1@1.75 p bskt, onions 1.75@2, March 91,945 cans, 19,397 12-qt bxs and 





orn Planting 





peas 2.50@3, spinach 40@50c p bu, toma- 9 g Wk « and fertilizing hand in hand. 
toes 1.75@2, cheese 11@12%c p Ib, eggs 22/1 18 at bxs of bottled milk and 6130 You can plant in hills, drills or 


17@17%c, duck 20@2Ic, live hens 14@ > ; ilk ; 

lay -- Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
14%4c b Ib, ducks 14@lic, live steers 3@ cans at N Y¥ for the week ending April 
4l4c, veals 5@6c, muttons 4@6c, lambs 16 were as follows: 
6@10c, dressed hogs 5@6%c, corn 50@5ic se 


checks and putin te round all com- 
mercial or home made fertilizers in 
any condition,as wet,lumpy,ete. with 



























p bu, oats 45@474%c, wheat 1.03@1.04. Milk Cream C’nd'd 
I odie aii ang abs a . 32,724 2,264 _— 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with Susauehanna ...... 14,757 — = 
a fairly active cattle market, light West Shore ........ 13,708 741 74 
weights about 10c higher, others steady; Lackawanna .. 83,712 1,623 — 
100 cars arrived. Quotations are re- N Y C (long haul). 31,856 1337 — 
vised as follows: N Y C (Harlem ... 8,970 140 -- 
Extre, 1450-1600 Ibe €525@5 40 P. Selleae POE ee ee 36,359 2.365 -= 
Goo iene «gs 2 Poor to Food cows “1b 13 Lehigh Valley ..... 12.160 336 
Pair. Heifers, 700-1000 Ibe 2 7: H. Ramsdell line... 6.08 119 — E ECLIPSE 
Co ~ 700-900 lbs 3 OOeas 3 
Rough, half fat 3 ot % Veal ene net ome = New Haven ........ 6,756 — _— 
Fatoxen 3 7% Cows & springers, 16 © Other sources ...... 5,490 126 on Gorn Planter and 

Hogs were weak to a fraction lower, —_—- Fertilizer Distributer, 
market without particular activity; re- a 9,229 7 With Improved Row Marker. 


ceipts 40 double decks. Medium to heavy 


drcves sold largely at $5.50@5.55 p 100 qa vel to Sune, Beene, Besta, 


Daily average ... 28,939 1,318 10 Adapted etc. 
-_ Hills 6 to 45 inches —, Distributes 50 to 





Ibs, : Yorkers ee light weights Smaller Beet Sugar Output—Accord- adjustuent, Lig wrasse “ibe 
went chiefly at 5.20@5.30 and pigs 5@5.10.  ;,,. ; ’ se adjustmen w 
A good demand existed for choice |” to the annual report of the Ameri Easy to handle, a drat or accuracy and 


can beet sugar company just made pub- Eclipse 
butcher sheep at slightly higher prices. jj. the output of ome t sugar yh wee Row Twa Horss Planter. Oiigents wanted ta 
Clipped sheep sold at a range of 3.50@ ihe campaign of 1903-4 was 81,053,000 Ibs new territory. Write for circulars and terms, 
5.10 for poor to extra, lambs 4@6, re- compared with 115,880,000 Ibs the preced- BELCHER & TAYLOR A A. T T. GO., 
ceipts 30 cars, ing year. Adverse weather condition in Ben 120, Obleopes F 

At Buffalo, cattle steady, but with- some important beet growing sections 
out particularly new feature, Monday’s are given as a reason for the falling 
supply of 165 cars moving off at fig- off in the amount of beets supplied to 
ures very much as those quoted in this factories; this true of portions of Col, 
column a week ago. Choice butchers’ Mich, Cal and N Y. 












See OUR GUARANTEE of 
| ADVERTISERS on Editorial a 

















You Gan’'t Afford To Do - Without 


THE CHICAGO ENGINE ointe sncp cre tory moved from place to pace and alwaye Re 


ds of work, rain or shine, coid or warm, wind or calm, winter or summer, day or L-ty The only "Yor al 
= reliable power for pumping water, grinding and cutting feed, sawing wood, running churns, washing 
machines, forges, driils, creameries, etc., etc. There is no — to what can be done with the Chicage 1° Le 

A = their rated power. A 2-horse engine w tli pump more water than 10 men and at one-tenth 
—P p meee water in any given time than a 12 ft, wind miil wheu being driven to cite fullest s od Wik Withe 
wind mil re must depend upon the wind, end when you require water the most is when the 
least. With the > apene engine you can start it at any moment. You will always have water. It is different 
from the wind u —— the above respect, but you can detach it trom your. pum sew @ cord of 




































Buys the aon | an hour, grind 15 bushels of feed per hour, cut 2 to 4 tons of fodder ur do eny other kind ef 
work that a power can be used for. it costs but litte. if any, more tuan a first ciass wind mill. The gasoline 
engine is taking the place of the wind miil everywhere. Larger sizes do proportionate work. 

h Ca oO THE EXPENSE iS ALMOST NOTHING compared to the amount of work done. Only one 
gailon of ordinary stove guectine is = = 4 
power fora full day hours, and the less power you use the less methine o° 
Geoamtetn dene GE you don’t have to board the engine, it costs nothin to Keep when not in 
Two-Horse use, never loafs and is always ; no danger of fire or explosions, no coal, no asbes, 


anywhere by anyone; es no cugineer or fireman. Anyone with any amount of To to do 
not te do the C whi Never before in the history of the world has a goods sanist Goon been 
. omered at the iow price tor ch we are now selling the Chicago, 


A First Class Engine at canara Prices 


We are able to sell this high grade engine at the low price that we do 
for the reason that we are the largest manufacturers of poqetme en- 
gines from 2 to 8 horse power of any concern in the 
made from the very best of material and by the v: a= ot 

We have special machines for making every of the 

therefore every part is perfect in every way. ve — 

15 years in building and perfec’ ng gasoline engines. The 
now made is the Ty: A Lg years of Sa, we 
save you from $50 to y com , according 


on 
THE CHICAGO ENGINE ore tn con- 


Engine 
Complete. 


Pump Jack Extra $12.00. 





(arch #8. toa. struction, easy to start, runs steadie 
Chicago Co therefore less wear and friction and less ae pairs. | s 
Gentiemen: A few words fA electric mt a 
aged = : ae | EACH ENG IN EX AS cries, ° —s eavy ye, ‘nels, 
Jatts be oa Tt carts Oilers, oil, etc. Each engine is mounted and 
costae is so sim- run and is a complete power plant in itself. 


ns good, It 
ple (hove is nothing to get 
out of order. A apo 
you can 6 to please 
ourself. It’s omy to take 
rom place to place. The en- 


CUT THIS AD OUT | 


and mail it to us and we will send you our large 
trated catalogue. 1t gives full descriptio large ius 
trations and more Satosmation on gaso sagines 









ee y than was ever given before. We have voverationtnes 
Ky truly me gaseline engine & . : = comp yon 
Gj what we have learne D een years Ce nce. 
August G. Graft. Don’t buy an e 


ne of any kind, a wind mill, or any 
kind of a power until you receive our bandsome 


Pine, CAtHlogue and learn all about our engine and see 
and liberal 





= oe - page paw _ prices oSere ca 
undreds 

of Letters hi oline 

iy al The Chicago Gasoline Engine Co, 
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Cut out this Coupon and mail to-day. 





Y. CARROLL WORKS 


Sta. D, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me FREE SAMPLE with 
prices and description of your star 
Asphalt Roofing. 


GOING TO ROOF THIS SPRING ? 
Use the old reliable 


Star Asphalt 
Ready Roofins 


Easily laid—Ne painting required. 





Used for 20ysars, North, South, East out West. 
Guaranteed for ten years. Never crack 
from cold or blister from heat. With ordi- 
nary care will give 20 years’ service. Most 
economical and satisfactory roof made. Mail 
us above coupon and get full information. 


CARROLL WORKS, CHICACO. 

















| WANT FARMING LANDS 


and will pay cash for them, provided they are 
productive, situated within 12 hours of N. Y, 
City and the price is right. I want to deal di- 
rect with the owner, No agents. Will pay from 

$2,500 to $20,000 for good farms. Write giving 
full particulars to D. N. H., Box 578, Equitable 
Building, New York City. 





ee <2Earn a Bicycle 


\ taking orders from sample wheel fur- 
AX nished by us. We want an Active 
Agon + in =< = Large protits. 
rite for A ae ial offer. 
Highest Grade 275 
1904 Mod 158 8: to $ 17 
oasver Gocias Medgetherne Puncture- 


$7. to $14 
"$2 to $3 


ry Clearing Sale at 


shi roval without a 
cent depostt, and allow TEN DAYS FREE 
TRIAL on every bicycle. Any wheel not satis- 
factory returned at our expense. Write at once for 
and our special offer, AUTOM OBILES, 
LE CO.” Dept. te. half usual prices, 

CO., Dent. ‘73-A Chicago 








pataloge 
MEAD 8 se oye 











“‘In the heart of the continent.” 





11,462 MILES, 


This vast mileage of railway 
lying east of Chicago, St. Louis 
and the Mississippi River, with 
New 





its eastern terminals at 
York, Boston and Montreal, its 
lines passing through the centers 
of population and reaching the 
gateways of commerce, makes 
up the system called the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


For No, § of the Four-Track Series, 
containing a map showing this Great 
System, send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, General Passen. 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















| Cattle | Hogs ; Sheep 

Yer 100 Ibs ee | 
= | 1904 | 1903 | 1904} 1903 | 1904 1903 
Chicago........+| 65.70 “5 65|75 85,7 60) $5.40) $6.25 
New York.......| 5.65] 5.50, 5.75. 7.60 5.75| 6.40 
Buffalo..........| 5.50} 5.50, 5.75 7.70 5.75] 6.50 
Kansas ( ‘ity... 525} 540 5.35 7.40 5201 6.00 
Pittsburg....... 5.40} 5.40) 5.80) 7.60) 5.50] 6.00 

At Chicago, the beef cattle market 


showed no pronounced changes. Runs 
fairly liberal, but exporters were heavy 
buyers and this supplemented the home 
demand considerably, 

The calf market suffered anotnuer big 
decline, buyers slashing prices right 
and left. Heavy offerings caused a 
break of $1 within seven days. Feeder 
trade quiet. Low prices for beeves are 
keeping the demand for light stockers 
below the standard for this time of 
year. 

Swine offerings moderate and farther 
west markets were not much better 
supplied. Local packers inclined to 
hold aloof, purchasing gingerly. Ship- 
pers on the other hand manifested 
more interest. Traders not generally 
hopeful yet values are not so high as 
to make an improvement improbable. 
Bulk of sales ranged at 5.10@5.25, with 
tops around 5.35. 

There was no scarcity of sheep, but 
the demand was good. Mutton offer- 
ings consisted largely of shorn stock. 


Prime wethers brought $5@5.40, ewes 
4.50@5.25, yearlings 5@5.50, bucks 3@4, 
culls 2.50@3.50. Best lambs firmer at 


6.25@6.55, fair 5.50@6. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





























LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
; STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
| Wheat Corn Oats 

Cash or spot ———__ | ——_| _____— 
| 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 

Chicago.....| .98 a | 52%! 43%! .27%4| 33% 
New York 1 06 29) 54 53 4649] 42 
Boston...... i = y 60 53 50 44 
Toledo...... 99% 05 | DI 43 43 | [34 
St Louis. ...| .97 "| [70%! 4849) 40 | 41 | ‘33 
Min’p’ls..... 95 | .7684° .48%9! .42t.' 39 | .32 
Liverpool.. wt | 7”! 62 {| 57 | — aa 











At Chicago, considerable nervousness 
has been manifested in wheat, prices 
covering a wide range, weak and firm 


by turns. Bearish operators urged 
reasons for holding the price down, 
such as. continued excessive dull- 


ness in the flour trade, reports of more 
mills closing, increased shipments of 
Argentine wheat to Europe, ete, These 
were offset, however, and for.a time 
marked strength prevailed, by unfavor- 
able crop reports.in both winter and 
spring wheat territory. July ‘wheat 
was pushed up to 89%c p bu, off later to 
87c, Sept 82@83c, while May and cash 
were without important change. 

The late seeding operations in por- 
tions of the northwest perhaps caused 
more comment than any other one 
thing. The mails and wires were bur- 
dened with a good many reports of crop 
damage in winter wheat territory, some 
of these no doubt greatly exaggerated, 
and forwarded for speculative purposes. 
Foreign crop advices are somewhat 
contradictory, but in the main of a fa- 
vorable tenor, with weather season- 
able. Exports of wheat and flour were 
only moderate, 

Corn showed some weakness, owing 
partly to temporary withdrawal of 
speculative support, July selling under 
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CURES 
HEAVES 









$3 PACKAGE 






ponte Willcure any case 
or your mon 
CURE will be refunded. 






SI PACKAGE 
Will cure ordinary 
cases. 






Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Agents —— 
MINEKAL HEAVE REMEDY 
512 Fourth Avenue, - - Pittsbure, Sa. 








50c p bu, Sept 49c, subsequently recov- 
ering a trifle. The market seemed 
without particularly new  infiuence, 


discussion of the 
of some of the 


there being further 
unsatisfactory quality 
corn at country points. The domestic 
demand is only fair. Carlots by sample 
474%2.@5lc p bu tor No 3 mixed, 49@52c for 
No 3 white and No 8 yellow. 

Reports of delayed seeding operations 
in portions of the west carried some 
firmness to an otherwise dull oats mar- 
ket, July advancing to a 38\4c level; Sept 
32%c p bu. Receipts are only moderate, 
shipping demand fair, exports meager. 
No 2 cash oats 38@38%4c, white usual 


preimum, 

Barley offerings were somewhat 
meager, quality averaging low, choice 
malting grades at times positively 


searce. Sales of poor to common, large- 
ly for feed purposes, 31@38c. 

Continued quietude may be noted in 
grass seeds, receipts rather small, but 
city stocks ample for all requirements. 
No important changes took place. Prime 
to choice timothy quotable at $2.90@3 
p 100 lbs, clover 10.75@10.85. Hungarian 
covered a range of 1.25@1.65 p 100 Ibs 
for ordinary to choice, German millet 
1.10@1.40. 

At New York, trade fair, cash busi- 
ness only moderate in volume. Prices 
quoted in table elsewhere, and governed 
largely by conditions in the west. 


full prices; marrcews $2 50@2.95 p bu, pea 
1.75@1.95, kidney 2.75@3.05. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, veal trade more satis. 
factory, but conditions in the market 
for live calves were not flattering, 
Choice veals 8@8%c p lb, good T@7%e, 
lambs $3@6 ea. Pork quieter, prime 
lights 7@7%4c p Ib, heavy 44%@6c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, sellers endeavoring to 
secure steady prices. Evap apples 4% 
@i7%e p lb, dried 3@4%c, chops $2.50 p 
100 lbs, corese 1.50, raspberries 23@24c, 
huckleberries 13@l4c, blackberries 5@ 
6c. 

The trade in evap apples, so N Y¥ 
dealers claim, is the dullest for a long 
time. Buyers generally do not seem to 
desire stock. Very prime evap apples 
sold at 54%4@5%e p Ib. 

Eggs. 

Egg receipts at eastern centers since 
Jan 1 show decreases from the same 
period in ’03. At Chicago, arrivals for 
the year ending April 1 were in excess 
of 2,000,000 cases, the heaviest on rec- 
ord. This is a gain of 135,000 cases 
over the preceding year, the former 
banner mark. April storage eggs were 
bid freely at 16%4c, but seliers held for 
more. At N Y, many eggs were put 








GROWING BULBS FOR NORTHERN MARKETS 


A new industry is being developed quite extensively in North Carolina.The 
illustration shows a corner in the garden of H. E. Newberry of Duplin county. 


This photograph was taken by one of our editors, May 2, 1903, 
They are be ing boxed and prepared for shipment 


a lot of young canna plants. 
to northern markets. 
light, sandy soils of this section are 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
dock. From 


store, warehouse, car or 

these, ‘country consignees must pay 
freight and commission cuarges. When 
sold in a small way to reiailers or con- 


sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

The indications are there will be few 
if any peaches or plums in this section 
this year, but I never saw a better 
prospect for apples.—[G. G. H., Onon- 
daga County, N Y. 


Dealers believe that a few days more 
will see the accumulation of common 
storage apples relieved. When this in- 
ferior stock is off the market there 
should be a better chance for fine stor- 
age goods. There yet- remain two 
months for the consumption of ‘03 
apples and in spite of prospects for 
more fresh fruits, holders of apples are 
hopeful. 


At New 
helps prices. 


York, less pressure to sell 
Baldwins and Greenings 
$2.50@3 p bbl, Kings 2.50@3.25. Ben Da- 
vis 2.50@3, Spys 2.50@4, Spitz 2.50@3, 
Russets 2.25@2.50, common 1.25@2. 

At Chicago, market presents no great 
change. Baldwins and Greenings $1.75 
@3 p bbl, Spys 2.25@3.75, Russets 2@ 
3.25, Ben Davis 75¢c@1.40 p bu. 


Beans. 


At New York, demand rather slug- 
gish, and it takes choice stock to bring 


This industry is considered a very profitable 
very favorable for 


and represents 
one. The 
bulb production. 

into storage rather than accept. bids 
of 17% 017% « 

At New York, each 
eggs going into refrig 
helps maintain prices. 
mand 17%@18%c p doz. 
the country are generally 
character, 

At Chicago, offerings 
liberal share go into storage. 
consumption heavy. 

Fresh Fruits. 
York, strawberry market 
weakening, best grades selling at 20@ 
23c p qt; cranberries given little no- 
tice, quotations nominally $5@8 p bbl. 

Reports from lower Del say the peach 

outlook the fore part of Apr was flat- 


week sees more 
rerators and this 
Westerns com- 
Reports from 
of€a firm 


liberal, but a 
Geuveral 


At New 





EXTRA LARGE POTATOES. 

Mr A. P. Pike, proprietor of Lakeside 
farm, Jacksonville, Windham county, 
Vt, writes: “This year I planted pota- 
toes on one-half acre of dark loam that 
had not been cultivated for 15 years. I 
applied no other dressing than Bowker’s 
Fertilizer in the hill. The rows were 5!% 
feet apart and the seed was planted 14 
inches apart in the rows by hand and 
covered 2 inches deep. The piece was 
cultivated twice with a Planet Jr cul- 
tivator and hills were raised about 4 
inches in hoeing. The crop grew very 
rank, with dark tops and leaves, It was 
harvested in September; it was esti- 
mated to yield about 340 bushels per 
acre. The potatoes were very large, 
many of them weighing over a pound. 
Bowker’s Fertilizers are reliable. Crops 
planted on them mature early and leave 
the ground in good condition.”—[Adv. 
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icring and there are hopes for a his- 

toric crop. The strawberry yield prom. 

jses to be heavy and some growers are 

doubtful over the adequacy of railroad 
ities, Strawberries in central Del 
a little late. 


to Sec Hazlehurst of the 


ccordaing 
Pig ich growers’ aSsn the April frosts 
in that state did no great damage to 
puds. The main danger from now on 
will be too much rain, which may cause 
brown rot. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, no lack of inferior of- 
ferings and such sold poorly. Prime 
timothy 90@97%4c p 100 Ibs, clover mixed 
Wo@sve, salt 50@60c, rye 7ic@$1.20. 

Maple Sugar. 
as New York, new sugar arriving 
. freely. General sales at 11@l2c p 
= “ gyrup brings 75c@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, supplies not heavy. Tub 
sugzr 10@1lc p 1b, cakes 12@lic, syrup 
g0c@$1 p gal. 

Sugar makers generally report a sat- 
Syrup sells at $1 p 


isfactory season, 
gal, sugar 15c p lb.—[(M. L. K., Steu- 
ben CO, N Y. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, trade influenced con- 
side y by unsettled conditions in the 
t st. Bb ran $19@21 p ton, middlings 22 
@24, seed oil meal 25, cottonseed meal 

Onions. 

We usually have onion sets to offer 
until the latter part of April, write 
Schilder Bros of Chillicothe, O, but the 
crop was short this year and demand 
heavy, so we closed out about April 1. 

I nt prices of onion seed quoted 
by ] ling O dealer include the fol- 
lo Yellow Globe Danvers and 
Au in Brown 70ec p lb, Red Weth- 
e! 1 and Prize Taker 75c, Southport 
Red Globe 85e, White Silver Skin and 
Wi Portugal 95ce, White Globe $1.10. 
J 3 of 50 to 100 lbs a discount of 10c 
p lb. 

At New York, old onions fully steady 
but I 1udas easier. State and west- 
erns $ $ p 150 lbs, easterns 2.50@4.25 
p bbl rmuda 1.25@1.35 p cra. 

\t ston, renewed strength noted in 
demestie onions; prices $1.25@1.60 p bu, 
Ber ida 1.6 1.65 p cra. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the demand does not 
sf » run to heavy dressed fowis, 
( arket in good shape, how- 
¢ Live chickens 15c p lb, roosters 
s keys 1 i4c, ducks 50@90c p 
Pp 1 fowls 12%@13%%c p Ib, 
s< 2@3.25 p doz. 

At Boston, much better tone to trade; 
ext .wis a shade firmer. Dressed 
f 31 i5e p Ib. broilers 16@21c, cocks 
10@llc, live fowls 134,@lic, roosters 8c. 

Potatoes. 

In Adams Co, Wis, outlook for in- 
cre creage of early potatoes, per- 
haps : - less probability of increased 
late crop. 


Potato imports are running the heav- 
jest of the season, owing to strong mar- 


S¢ 


kets. For the past few weeks receipts 
of foreign potatoes at N Y ranged 
15,000 to 16,000 bags. Importers are said 


to be sks sold 


at $2 


making money, as 168-lb 
75@3. 

In this county potato acreage possibly 
10°) less than in ’03. Outlook good, but 
season 10 days late.—[Shelby Co, Tenn. 

Old potatoes readily bringing $1.20 p 
bu; planters in great demand and hard 
to hire. Tomato — short; con- 
tract pr ice $8 p ton.—[C. T. H., Cumber- 
land ¢ ‘io, N J. 


Potatoes coming up nicely. We should 


begin marketing in carloadMots by June 
15, Acreage in county about 1000 a; lit- 
? 7 , 

Ue larger than '03.—[F. F. C., Maury 
Co, A } 


Local ‘Gente 2rs claim to have sold 15,- 
000 bus of northern seed potatoes this 
pri g. Early crop about all planted, 
a large acreage.—[Correspondent, 







esex Co, N J. 

At New York, increased supplies 
caused some slight weakness. West- 
erns sold largely at $3.50@3.70 p 180 lbs, 
hew southerns 4,50@7 p bbl. 

At Px oston, offerings included a large 


pr portion of Canadian potatoes. Prices 
Ul 1 nanged. Aroostooks 1.10@1.15 p 
bu, Canadian 90c@1.05. 


At Chicago, prices touched the high 





point of the season. Sound table stock 
$1.10@1.20 p bu, seed 1.10@1.25, 


Vegetables. 


Acreage of cabbage, beans and pota- 
toes show increases this year Quality 
of growing stock good so far, with 
promises of larger crops than usual.— 
[H. A., Mobile Co, Ala, 


At New York, cucumbers sold at 50c@ 
$1 p doz, the tendency being weaker, 
lettuce 50c@1, mushrooms 25@50c, mint 
20@50c, radishes 1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs, 
rhubarb 25@50c, cress 1@2.50*p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes 75c@1 p carrier, new beets 95c 
@1 p cra, carrots 1@3 p 100 bchs, cab- 
bage 3@3.50 p cra, kale 1.25@1.60 p bbl, 
leeks 3@6 p 100 bchs, mint 1.50@2, scal- 
lions 1.25@3, parsnips 1.75@2.26 p bbl, 
parsley 1@1.25 p case, peas 1@1.50 p 
bskt, spinach 1.25 p bbl. 

At Boston, asparagus $2@5 p doz, 
beets 1@1.50 p bu, cabbage 3@4 p bbl, 
carrots 65c p bu, cucumbers 2@2.25 p 
cra, kale 1@1.25 p bbl, egg plants 2.50@4 
p cra, parsnips 75@80c p bu, peppers 2@ 
2.50 p cra, peas 2@3, new beans 1.50@3, 
tomatoes 1@1.50 p cra, turnips 1.25@1.40 


p bbl, 
Wool. 


No activity to this staple; prices 
steady with recent weeks, though some- 
what lower than 2 months ago. It is 
said about all the early Nov ‘04 clip has 
been sold at 11@13%c in the grease, 
Prices in Utah are close to those of a 
year ago. At the Atlantic seaboard, 
eastern washed brought 26@34c p Ib, 
unwashed combing 16@2é6c, territory 138 
@2l1c, mohair 25@50c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIBES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..2244.@23 c 20%@21K%e 22%@23 o 
1903 ..27 @27%c 26 @26%c 26%@27 c 
1902 ..324.@33 c 31%@324%ec 29%@30 c 
An unusual state of affairs prevailed 
in the butter trade, as was mentioned 
last week. This phenomenon lay in the 
westward shipping margin between N 





Y and Chicago prices of extra cmy. 
Values in the latter city were 1%@2c 
p lb above N Y. This was due largely 
to a comparative scarcity of strictly 
choice butter at Chicago, Receipts of 
fresh extra cmy are augmenting per- 
ceptibly at the Atlantic seaboard, while 
in the west tihs is not the case. The 
general market at all points continued 
unsatisfactory, owing to the pressure of 
storage supplies. The contract for 600,- 
000 ibs to supply the U S navy, about 
the largest ever issued, went to N Y¥ 
and Chicago dealers at 27.2 and 25.4¢ 
p lb respectively. 

At New York, cmy hardened after a 


serious break, extras bringing 22%c p Ib, 
dairy 18@2l1c, factory 12@14c, renovated 
14@1ic. 

At Boston, bulk of fresh cmy sells at 
20c or under, and trade dull for all save 
extra, Fey cmy 2ic p Ib, dairy 15@18c, 
renovated 15@lic. 

At Chicago, market generally easier, 
owing to conditions in the east. Extra 
emy 23c p Ib. renovated 16@17e, ladles 
\iry 16@lic, roll 8@12c. 


l4c, di 
The Cheese Market. 

Factories are now starting up right 
along, und supplies of new made cheese 
show increases. However, receipts are 
not expecied to be of liberal proportions 
until «bout the middle of May, as com- 
mission men generally urged makers to 
hold back as long as possible, so as to 
enable storage stocks to.ework off. A 
strong desire is noted on the part of 
holders to get rid of lower grades of 
cheese. 

Exporters are reported to have made 
purchases of cheese direct from storage 
in interior N Y. Prices were 8%c p lb 
for twins and 9c for cheddars. Export- 
ers secured daisies on the N Y market 
for 84 @8sc, 

At New York, prices irregular, espe- 
cially where quality is lacking. New 
cheese not particularly attractive. Best 
fc 11@12%c p Ib 

At Boston, market Mstless, and lean- 
ing toward buyers. Best fall twins 10 
@10%c p Ib, sage 10c, O flats 8@9c. 

At Chicago, a moderate trade, with 
tone steady to weak. Twins brought 
9@9%c p lb, daisies do, Y A 10@10%c, 
skims 8@6c. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATO. 


Save *10.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use. 











Send for Catalogue and name of 
nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co, 
mee General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


$218 Fusertr ate 75 & 77 Yor« STREET, ‘ 


~ a  e9 a etn eee te elie 


GAN FRANCISCO. 















The best pulverizer—cheapest Riding Harrow 
We also make walking ACMES. 
The Acme crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns 
and levels all soils for all purposes, 
entirely of cast steel and 

wrought iron—indestructible. 


Sent on Trial 


To bereturned at my ex- 
pense if not satisfactory, 
Catalogu ue and Booklet 


— = Hen ~~ +. tf 
I deliver Lo o.b. at sew York, -k, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Miencapent, San ma Franciece, Portian oe 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 
110 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


216 E. Jofforson St. sb LO'NISVILLE, KY. 
PLEASE MENTION THis PAP 


Seles ecestenenetietntn-allietinemsnetnendiseaeneitiend aeneedians ameanates tamed adler atemtan en tae ee ee 


1316 W. Sth St., KAN- 
Cor, Water Ag W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
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PRICES TALK * 


sbout our no aT with order 








“30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. K\ 


We . e- I 
and wo ¥ ie ot of vehicleefS 


Wrete'n Sas Jor Free > a ee Catalogue 
U.S. Guggy & Cart Co., B 202, Cincinna’ 











im This beoklet tells how to 
make money on the farm 
and outlines our course of 


Modern Agriculture. 


BROOKS, Pb, D., of the 
mm Mass. Agricultural C: Neg re, 






drainage, 2 cro ms 


Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 


and avoid rutting fields. Shafts or tongue for one 
Quick adjustment for drilling or 
broadcasting, fast orslow spreading, Soon makes 
cost in saving fertilizer, Free circ. and testimonials. 

Saher Qa Teytes. A. T. Co., * 
hicopee Falls, Mass, 


ATENTS= 


Send for * THE VALUE IN A PATENT.” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Bpear, formerly Com. of Patents. 


Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C. 


BAILEY of Cortiell Univer- CA® 
and AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOL O- 


pEnic DEPARTMENTS, 
Text-books —s to our students a ogue 


ree. 
HOME CoMRESPONDENGE ‘SCHOOL, 
Dept. 14, SPRINGFIELD, MA 
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Again Disaster for Russia. 


498 





Russia has again suffered a terrible 
disaster at Port Arthur in the loss of 
her splendid battleship Petropavlovsk, 
together with her gallant commander, 
Vice Admiral Makaroff and all but 45 
officers and men out of a crew of 809. 
The Russian admiral, with his Port 
Arthur fleet, had been outside the har- 
bor to engage the enemy, but encoun- 
tering a superior force had turned back 
and just before entering the harbor the 
Petropavlovsk struck a mine A ter- 
rific explosion followed and the big bat- 
tleship turned turtle and went down 
within plain sight of land. It is a 
theory held by many that the mine 
which caused her destruction had been 
placed outside the harbor the night 
before by the Japanese and that Ad- 
miral Togo coaxed the Russian com- 
mander out of the harbor for this pur- 
pose. 

One of the few officers on board the 
Petropavlovsk to escape was Grand 
Duke Cyril, only twice removed from 
the Russian throne. He was injured 
and escaped by swimming. 

Among the dead on the battleship 
was the Russian artist Verestchagin, 
whose thrilling battle pictures have be- 
come famous. He was a guest of Ad- 
miral Makaroff and went out with the 
tleet in the hope of securing material 
for painting a naval battle. 

During the same maneuver, in which 
the Petropavlovsk was lost the battle- 
ship Pobieda was struck, either by a 
torpedo or a mine and badly crippled. 
The torpedo boat Bazstrashni, in the 
sume engagement, was cut off from the 
rest of the fleet and sunk with all on 
beard, 

In the land campaign the opposing 
forces are constantly being drawn more 
closely together, on either side of the 
Yalu river and some minor clashes have 
taken place. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Andrew Carnegie has created what he 
terms a “hero fund” of $5,000,000, to be 
paid to men who risk their lives in 
saving others, or to their heirs if they 
lose their life in such attempt. This 
brings Mr Carnegie’s gifts to date up 
to a round $100,005,000. 

Capt Hobson, of Merrimac fame, was 
defeated in his attempt to win a seat 
in congress as _ representative from 
Alabama. 





Plans have been made known by Sec 
Taft for a new Philippine capital. The 
new eapital will be about 150 miles from 
Manila, on land 5000 feet above the sea 
level, where the climate is excellent. 





Reed Smoot, the Mormon. senator, 
ruled things at the republican state 
convention at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and named all six of the delegates to 
the national convention. The delegates 
were instructed for Roosevelt. 

The West Virginia republicans have 
started a boom for Senator Elkins for 
vice-president, 





The coroner’s jury, which investigated 
the recent Harwick (Pa) mine disaster, 
reports a charge of murder against the 
mine inspector and superintendent for 
failing to safeguard the lives of the 
miners as provided by the laws of 
Pennsylvania, 





The worst accident that has befallen 
the United States navy since the loss 
of the Maine in Havana harbor has 
happened to the battleship Missouri, the 
latest and best of her class. While at 
target practice off Pensacola, Pla, 2009 
peunds of powder exploded in the after 
12-inch turret and killed 32 men. By 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


the cool, quick work of Capt Cowles 
and his crew in flooding the magazines, 
the destruction of the entire ship with 
ail on board was barely averted. It is 
Lelieved the explosion was the result 
of too rapid firing of the big guns in 
an attempt to make a record, and a 
searching investigation will be made by 
the navy department. 





The consumption cf alcoholic bever- 
ages in the United States last year 
shows an increase over any previous 
year. During the year $1,451,633,370 was 
spent on drinks, or over $is for each 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. 


Upper Ohio Valley. Stock Conditions. 


OUR PITTSBURG CORRESPONDENT, 








The cattle trade thus far this spring 
has not been by any means an encour- 
aging one to the farmer who has been 
feeding all winter. Prices on cattle 
weighing around 1200 pounds are 25 to 
40 cents lower now than a year ago, and 
the continued heavy receipts at west- 
ern points have a tendency to keep 
prices down in the eastern markets, 

This notwithstanding there are at 
present fewer cattle to market in sec- 
tions tributary to this market than 
there were at this time last year, 

The low prices realized for cattle the 
past two years and continued high 
prices for feed, together with this back- 
ward spring, induce the summer feed- 
ers to take hold less freely than in for- 
mer years. They also want a better 
class of feeding cattle than formerly, 
and are trying hard to buy them at 
lower prices. 

The supply of feeding cattle is rather 
light in our Pittsburg market, and 
steers that weigh around 900 to 1000 
pounds find a fairly good demand from 
local butchers for slaughtering pur- 
poses. They can pay more for this 
class of cattle than the feeder can af- 
ford. The heavy and shipping grades 
of cattle are rather slow sale at pres- 
ent. 

The supply of hogs has been very 
light in our market recently, good 
weight grades being very scarce; farm- 
ers have been disposing of their good 
weight hogs right along, and the bulk 
of our receipts are of the lighter 
grades; there seems to be a fair crep 
of pigs in the country, which may in- 
crease the receipts later on. 

The receipts of sheep in our market 
the past two ‘weeks have mostly been 
clipped, the feeder thinking more can 
be realized by clipping his flock before 
shipping. Where a farmer has first- 
class stock this is the proper thing to 
do at this season of the year, as choice 
clipped sheep and lambs are bringing 
good prices, as compared with prices 
realized for wool stock, Prices for both 
sheep and lambs are a strong $1 per 
100 pounds lower now than they were 
same time last year; but there are not 
so many feeding in sections tributary 
to this market as then, and in my opin- 
ion there will be a very good trade in 
all good classes of sheep. 

Many farmers are shipping in calves, 
and from indications there are more 
calves this year to be marketed than 
for some years past. Prices are lower 
than for a long time, but I look for 
some improvement as soon as condi- 
tions become more favorable to the 
trade. 

Generally speaking, crop conditions in 
nearby sections are about the same as 
usual, but at this season of the year 
the farmer is somewhat perplexed just 
what will pay him best to feed in the 
live stock line. It appears to me that 
farmers in western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio will fare better at pres- 
ent to feed sheep, providing they will 
take care of them, than any other class 
of stock, 





Harness. 


You know that for fifty years most farmers have consi 5 
Studebaker the best teeud Sanen on earth. secede: 
You know that the Studebaker factory at South Bend is the largest 
wagon factory in the world. 
You know that more Studebakcr wagons are sold every year than 
most mauufacturers make in ten years. 
my ae pon over sop to senator A hy? 
e couldn't sell the Studebaker in increasing num bers every y , 
yearsif it did not “fill the till"—fulland running over. > 9°" for fifty 
The truth is the Studebaker is a little the best farm wagon ever built Be- 
cause we are the largest manufacturers we get the cream of timber products 
and the first pick of materials; Lecause we have tiie largest factory we can ee 
afford the best facilities and are able to build a better, stronger, lighter == 
draft aaren, Seem \— any other ere can build. : 
ou don't buy a farm wagon very often; why not get the bes i . 
are atit? A Studebaker wiil last 700, per ape es ok as you ne. Ween 
ing unusual for a Studebaker to run from 10 to 2U years Without even reset- 
ting the tires. Send for our special book No. 11 on “Farm Wagons.” It's free, 


SOLD ONLY BY DEALERS. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. C0., South Bend, Ind. 


All Studebaker Goods Carried at each of the following Repositories and by Local Dealers 
Everywhere: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City, Denver, Dallas, Tex, 


When you go to the St. Louls Fair be sure to see the big Studebaker exhibit In the Transportation Bidg. 
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EX GENT'S OR LADIES’ SIZE. S : 
— 2 75 
~ A Cold Watch and Chain for $3im 

Z 20 YBAR GUARANTEE... 

{ The best. handsomest, and most perfect Genuine American 14 karat Gold plated watch and chain ever offered for sale 
eat opy price. Double bunting case, ri.b solid goid pattern ef engraving, assorted designs. Fitted with the very best seven 
), jeweled Amezican movement on the market, stem wind and stem set. acourate to the second and absolutely guaranteed 
¢ for 20 years. Beautiful 50-inch Gold Plated Lorgnerte Chain free wish lady’s size watch, and handsome double breasted 
f Vest Chain and Charm free with geut’s size watch. Positively the greatest bargain on the face of the Earth. 
SEEING iS BE it EVING,—Cat tiis ont and send itto us with your name, post office and express office 
address, and we will send the watch and chain complete to your express office forexamination. You examine them st your 
express office and if as represented pay the express agent our barrain sale price $3.75 and express charges and they are 
yours. Mention size of watch wanted. G E NTS or LADY S and order to-day as this will positively not appear agsin. 
~—— Address R.E. CHALMERS & CO., 352-356 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
If you want the Watch and Chain sent BY MAIL enclose $3.74 with your order and 15 cents extra for postage. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY GU OFFER 


TO QUICKLY INDUCE MORE DEALERS 
[0 HANDLE 



















Union Fire Arms Guns 


If your dealer does not sell them, we will, for a while, ship you any gun you may select from our extalogue, and make you the 
WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICE. A thoroughly reliable gun at a moderate price, $5.00 to $19.00—easily 50 per cent leas 
than others quality considered. Don’t buy a gun until you see our FREE CATALOGUE, gi: ption, prices and special offer. 


THE UNION FIRE ARMS CO. Desk H, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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BUSH and BOG PLOW. Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Pie deere Will pines Shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
new cut forest. His | 22 wheels oronsilis, With engines or horse power& 
double action Cutava @trong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cas 
y Harrow keeps the lan Operate them easily, Send for catalog. 
true, moves 18,000 tons WILLIAMS BROS.,, Ithaca, N. Y. 
of earth, cuts 30 acres 
per day. 
His Rev. Dise Plow cuts & 


furrow 5to 10 in. deep, 14 In, s 

wide. All of these machines Steel Roofin 100 Square 
will kill qWitch grass, wild feet $2.00 
mustar charlock, hard- 

hack, sunflower, milkweed, STE Mpcrcry new, per opp ny 
i 4 i. p. e J 
e 


thistle or any foul plant 
“= ; ims feet long. T best roofing, siding or 
Send for circulars. ceiling you can use; painted two sides. 


00; corrugated or V crimped, 62.16 
Cutaway Harrow Co., 5 rece eina ees 
HIGGANUM, CONN. U.S.A. 
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WRITE AT ONCE. 


819 Washington Arcade, DETROIT, MICH. 


5 TO $10 PER ACRE 


BUYS FIRST CLASS FARMING LAND, well timbered in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, close to market. We are selling our land much less than the cost of land of similar 
value elsewhere. This land grows abundantly all staple farm products, the best apples, straws 
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of being controlled by companies who have confined their entire attention to mining and lum 





ber operations. 
Now is the time to buy. This land will REFERENCES: 
be worth $20 to $50 per acre in a few Colonial Trust Co., New York. 
years. Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, 
First National Bank, Minneapolis. 
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Springtime Waysides. 


FRANK WALCOTT MUTT. 


The little wayside folk are all awake, 
And nodding brave good mornings, 

everywhere; 
our familiars 

fare 
Year after 
brake. 


All are abroad, that 


year amid the _ tangled 


Turn down whatever hillside path one 
may, 

there they 
gentle name; 
lo, there they come, just as the oth- 
came, 

the praise and health of yes- 
ly. 


are, the friends of 


1.0, 


With all 


the kind 
and sunshine 


ministry 
from 


And all they ask is 
Of the rains 
the sky; 

And sometimes, too, aS we may Wan- 
ael ey. 

A gracious word and smile from 
and me. 


—_—————— 


Madam Van Sion 


By Marion Dickinson. 


you 





II. 
and panting from the stiff 
Hilda toiled up the last flight of 
$ a [ onder how Madam Van 
1 will ever get up here,” she sighed, 


jooked disapprovingly at the shab- 


CHAPTER 


Fiushed 


by carpet. This disconcerting change 
from Madam Van Sion’s ordinary mane 
i had made her suddenly critical. “It 

t show by gaslight,”’ she comforted 
} if, “and, once imside our room, it 
. eem different, I believe mother 
‘ make a shanty homelike.” 

sing the door, she crossed the 
! to the quaint old mirror that, 
! sing above the folding bed, gave 
veliant aid in support of the latter's 
pictensions to being merely a cretonne- 
} nantel. A winsome face, with 


durkly-fringed gray eyes, and milk 
white skin, framed in heavy masses of 
hair, looked back at her; but 


auburn 
its charm was unfelt by the searcher, 
who sharply serutinized its most prome- 
inent feature. 

No, it isn’t red,” Hilda said, with 


relief, twisting to get a good light upon 
“and I don't believe I showed 


her nose, 

I had been crying. There isn’t any 
paint on my face, either. People some- 
times stare when they are absent- 
minded,” she said, in dismissal of the 
matter, though she was conscious that 
that did not explain the scrutiny that 
had mace her uneasy. “Most men are 
conceited,” she murmured, a moment 
liter, With apparent frrelevance. 


“LT een probably finish the platter in 
en hour” she calculated, seating her- 
self at her work table in the bow-win- 
dow, “then it will be time to get tea, 
It is lucky I thought to tell madam not 
to come until half-past 6, then mother 
will be here to support me if she ar- 
rives with these new company manners, 
I wonder what her life has been?” she 
speculated, as she deftly touched with 
silver the gracious curves of translu- 
cent green that swept about the plat- 
ter’s edge. Dreams of the fascinating 
lands beyond the sea in no wise ham- 
pered the skillful: hand, and the last 
piece of the fish set approached com- 
pletion ‘while the girl’s thoughts dwelt 
wistfully amid scenes that seemed al- 
most as unreal 2s a mirage. 

“And yet,” Hiida said, as she laid 
down her brush. “if Mrs Mackenzie 
likes my work, Mr Anderson will give 
me other important commissions, and— 
who knows?—if I work very hard, and 
get a reputation— Oh, well!” she 
laughed, at her fights of fancy, and 
Stretched her arms wearily. “At least 
I may hope that, some time, mother 
Will not need to be housekeeper for an 
incompentent woman of only half her 
education and breeding.” 

Her lips set firmly, and the delicate 
brows straightened above the rebellious 
eves. “How distressed father would 
have been had he dreamed that that 
could ever come to his ‘Lady Margaret!’ 
Dear father! He was spared that 
knowledzce.” 

The chime of a tiny clock admonished 
her that time was flying. The traces of 
her work were soon removed, and, as 
she moved swiftly about the room, it 
assumed a holiday aspect. From an 
upholstered trunk emerged a glossy 


damask tea cloth and a set of doilies 
of fine needlework. From another re- 





EVENINGS 


ceptacle, choice egg shell china and 
quaint old silver— 


“Too bright or good 

Vor human nature’s daily food.” 
were extracted to grace the table now 
drawn to the middle of the room, 
Everything arranged to her satisfac- 
tion, Hilda donned an apron, and, hav- 
ing laid wood ready for the flame in 
the Franklin stove—a luxury reserved 
for special occasions—vanished behind 
the screen “on hospitable thoughts in- 
tent.” 

After an interval filled with the whir 
of the egg beater and the subdued clat- 
ter of dishes. Hilda emerged with a 
bowl of mayonnaise. and another of 
whipped cream, carrying them gingerly 
toward the window. “It’s fortunate 
the ledge outside is so wide,” she con- 
gratulated herself. ‘‘While it is so cold, 
itis as good as a refrigerator. I'll open 
wu side window. It isn’t necessary to 
expose nry domestic arrangements to 
all the opposite dwellers.” 

The window sill being less ample than 
could be wished, Hilda’s eyes were fixed 
apprehensively on the bowls as she cau- 
tiously cpened the window. That safe- 
ly accomplished, she leaned forward to 
place them where the current of frosty 
air would keep their contents properly 
chilled, when, in the corresponding bow- 
window of the next house, separated 
from her own by but the width of a 
hall bedroom, she encountered the gaze 
of a prir of amused blue eyes, For one 
surprised instant, stared blankly 
back, while the comprehension dawned 
upon her that, unsuspected hitherto, 
her neighbor was the muchly-fiattered 
medical student, Geoffrey Norwood. 

How long she might have stupidly 
stood and gazed is a matter for con- 
jecture, but, just then, the young man 
mace an impulsive gesture, indicative 
of an intention to open his window. 
Hilda flushed an indignant scarlet and 
deposited her bowls precipitately. In 
another instant, with a curt nod of 
extreme frigidity, caleufated to blast 
the look of eager expectancy on her 
neighbor’s face, she closed her own 
window with emphasis. 

Once out of range of the window, her 
dignity forsook her. ‘‘He was going to 
speak to me—here—on the housetop!” 
she exclaimed, breathlessly. “I sup- 
pose he loses his respect for woman- 
kind when he sees how disgustingly 
flattered they are at his merest nod.” 
Tears of mortification and wounded 
dignity stung her eyes. “He shall un- 
derstand that we are not all alike,” she 
vowed. “If mother could only go to 
Mrs Ferrier’s with me, he would not 
make such a mistake.” 

She busied herself with feverish 
haste, in completing her preparations, 
but her thoughts continually reverted 
to the manly young figure that blocked 
up ti.c neighboring window. “I sup- 
pose he is lonely,” she said, half ex- 
cusingly, as the first surprise and cha- 
grin subsided. ‘‘Perhaps he belongs to 
a large family and is the only one 
away from home.” She remembered 
the eager look in his face, and her 
mood softened still further. “I sup- 
pose, if he has sisters, he may be glad 
to speak to a girl.’’ But, at remem- 
brance of the twinkle in his eye, she 
steeled herself anew. “He was laugh- 
ing at me!” she exclaimed, resentfully. 

Slowly the commonplace houses 
across the street took on a fictitious 
grace under the glow of sunset, the 
reach of sky above the housetops 
warmed its chill blue with drifts of 
rosy vanor. Far away, beyond the 
range of chimney-pots, a ‘wondrous 
ghurch tower, whose slender spires of 
fretted stone were darkly silhouetted 
against the faintly-flushing east stood 
as a pledge of higher, more wondrous 
beauty. Hilda was wont to watch for 
this supreme hour of the day, deriving 
subtle comfort from this bit of love- 
liness set in the midst of commonplace 
utility. 

After a brief hesitation, she cautious- 
ly drew near her northern window. For 
a swift heart beat, she poised for re- 
treat; but, though young Norwood was 
seated in the bow-window, his back 
was turned determinedly toward her, 
and a book ostentatiously proclaimed 
his absorption—or would have done so 
had it not been that, at that moment, 
he, too, was evidently watching the 
flock of doves that caught the last 
gold of sunset on their beating wings, 
as they circled about the tower before 
settling in the belfry for the long, dark 
night. 

With an uncomfortable feeling that 
she was taking an unfair advantage, 


she 





AT HOME 


Hilda’s eyes came back to her uncon- 
scious neighbor, noting the breadth of 
the shapely shoulders, and the manly 
poise of the head upon the neck’s strong 
column. There was an _ irrepressible 
kink in the fair hair that would have 
become a curl if less vigorously re- 
pressed by shears and brush. Hilda 
remembered noticing the wave of the 
lock above his forehead in one of her 
elaborately indifferent glances. “He 
must have been a pretty little boy,” 
she decided, ‘“‘and I suppese his mother 
doted on his curls.” Certainly her 
mood had softened toward the offender 
—especiauy since sne had found him 
gazing at her beloved tower. 

“I believe he is homesick—lonely, at 
any rate,” she murmured, for dusk was 
falling swiftly and still he sat, immov- 
ably, a dim outline, now, against the 
faintly-glimmering pane. But, just 
then, he sprang up abruptly and Hilda 
shrank back to cover, filled with dis- 
gust over her betrayal of interest in 
this self-sufficient young man. 

Admonfshed by the clock that her 
mother would soon arrive, she put on 
a pretty waist in honor of the occasion, 
shades, and lighted the fire in the 
lighted two lamps with rosy crimpled 
Franklin grate. When Mrs Courtenay 
wearily opened the door, the room was 
aglow with dancing lights, and Hilda 
removed her wraps with endearing ex- 
clamations. 

“Oh, I do hope you are not too tired, 
mother dearest, for I did as you sug- 
gested,” she cried, drawing a comfort- 
able chair to the grate and installing 
Mrs Courtenay therein, “I felt pretty 
selfish about this little feast this morn- 
ing, for we so seldom have supper to- 
gether, and breakfast is only a hurried 
bite. But Madam Van Sion in some 
way struck me as especially lonely, and 
I knew what you would do. You re- 
member my speaking of her, don’t you? 
She is the Dutch widow—though she 
is not my idea of a Hollander. She 
might live almost anywhere—perhaps 
she has. She certainly speaks English 
perfectly. I hope she will tell us of her 
travels.” 


“Was she glad to come?” asked Mrs 


Courtenay, brushing back a soft ten- 
dril of the hair that, within the year, 
had shown silver threads. 

“Well, at first I did not know.” Hilda 


looked up frankly «s she knelt to re- 
move her mother’s overshoes. “She 
asked me, quite sharply, If you sent the 
invitation; but finally she quite upset 
me by her formal acceptance. You 
would not suspect that she could be 
so stately had you seen her as I do 
every day. And I’m sure she was glad 
to come,” she ended, with conviction. 


“Has it been such a hard day?” she 
asked anxiously, noticing the dark 
rings about her mother’s eyes: “Just 


sit ‘Where you are and I'll put on one 
of your pretty fichus—that is all the 
preparation you will need to make.” 

Mrs Courtenay smiled into the trou- 
bled face. “It has been a hard day,” 
she confessed. “Mrs Bennett was un- 
usually fussy, but everything went 
well, and, with Maggie and Sarah in 
amiable mood, the dinner was a suc- 
cess. It is over and I need not -hink 
of it again. How pretty the table 
looks, dear.” 


Hilda looked anxiously at the clock. 


“Everything is ready,” she said, “and 
madam must soon be here. Hark!” 


There were sundry creaks and snaps 
in the hall, as if long-suffering stairs 


were now taxed beyond silent endur- 
ance. Hilda’s eyes twinkled and she 
nodded significantly to her mother. 


“Madam Van Sion,”’ she whispered. 

There was a subdued rustle of gar- 
menis, then a knock. Hilda felt oddly 
excited, as she opened the door. 

On the threshold stood Madam Van 
Sion, well-nizgh breathless. As Hilda 
held out a welcoming hand, the keen 
eyes glanced past her to her mother in 
a look as vivid as flame. 

“Madam Van Sion, this is my mother, 
Mrs Courtenay,” Hilda stammered. 
“Mother, this is Madam Van Sion.” 

As Mrs Courtenay went swiftly for- 
ward to greet her guest, who had made 
no move to enter, she was startled by 
a look that, for an instant, made the 
stranger wear the aspect of some well 
known friend. It was gone instantly, 
and Madam Van Sion stepped forward 
to meet her with the dignity that had 
surprised Hilda. 

But, as the hostess made her guest 
welcome, with the gentle tact and cor- 
diality that, in the years past, had 
made her home a haven to weary, sor- 
rowful souls, she groped in her mem- 
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ciue to the swift resem- 


ory for the 
blance. 
“I cannot have met her before,” she 
mused; “and yet—” 
[To Be Continued.] 


A Rude Awakening. 


BLIZABETH T. BELKNAP, 








It was growing cold. Mother coon 
said: “Now, children, we must do as 
our people always do, shut ourselves 
indoors for the winter. We can dream 
of the long days and warm nights of 
summer, when we could get about, and, 
putting our long paws into the holes 
which the woodpecker had chiseled in 
the limb of a tree, get the delicious 
eggs she had hidden there, or creep in 
the nearby fields and have a good sup- 
per of green corn. 

“The farmers have housed the chick- 
ens, and gathered their corn. Birfs do 
not law eggs in winter, and have flown 
away. Wild grapes and berries du not 
grow now. We will stay, shut In from 
the howling winter winds, wrapped in 
our own beautiful furs, which many 
people would be proud of for robes in 
their sleighing parties. 

“We ought to be so thankful that our 
feet are made for climbing, that we can 
live way up here where no one can see 


us. They say naturalists used to call 
us a kind of bear on account of our 
feet, which resemble a bear's,” 


The weather became colder. The coons 
were sleeping very cozily, when one day, 
the woodman’s ax sounded in the for- 
est. Day after day the sound of axes, 
voices of men and the falling of trees 
caused a great din. Nearer and nearer 
it came, until one day something terri- 
ble happened! Just beneath them came 
a noize like an earthquake! Again and 
again it sounded. Finally down came 
the tree which had been their home so 
long! The woodmen saw the tree was 
hollow and one of them, peering in, 
saw two pairs of eyes glaring at them, 
and soon another pair shining like lit- 


tle lanterns. ‘“‘Come here!”’ he shouted 
to his helpers. And there they found 
the wise mother coon with her little 
ones, unhurt by the fall of the tree, 
and very much frightened. 
senaansetaeenncailldaaishataiibiaiadahinis 
Eventide. 


S. HELEN LEWIS. 





The daylight fades: through evening's 
dusk 

One lonely star, with golden beams, 
Above a fringe of purple clouds 

Like some fair jewel brightly gleams. 
Dim shades arise; the whip-poor-will 

fends forth his eerie song, 
And Io! the hush of silence falls 

As softly steals the night along. 
— 


The Joke Box. 
Cannibal King: That missionary made 
an awful fuss, didn't he? 
Head Chief: Terrible, sir. 
gles were frightful. 
Cannibal King: Well, serve his as a 
piece de resistance. 








His strug- 





Nell: Why does she 
marriage a failure? 

Belle: Well, when she threatens to 
leave him he never seems to raise any 
sort of fuss, 


consider her 





She: Oh! Mr Borem, how do you do? 
I was talking to Mrs Nexdore just now 
and I couldn't help thinking of you. 

He: And was she discussing me? 

She: Not exactly. She was comment- 
ing on the weather, and just asked me 
if I could imagine anything more tire- 
some and disagreeable. 





“Br’er Thomas, you spends "bout half 
yo’ time cussin’ out de devil.” 

“Well, ain’t dat right? What you 
’spect me ter do?” 

“Take a recess, en praise de Lawd 
some!" 

pride?” “Naw,” re- 
plied the street beggar. ‘But I'm goin’ 
ter lay in er supply when it gits er 
trifle cheaper.” “Gets cheaper!” “Yep. 
Pride, dey say, is bound ter have er 
fall.” 


“Have you no 


Magistrate: Have I not seen you 
twice under the influence of liquor? 

Prisoner: If you were in that condi- 
tion, your honor, probably you did see 
me twice. 
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Phoebe. 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON, 


O mother, see that little bird 
Up in the tree alone! 

She calls “Phoebe, Phoebe, Phoebe!” 
Why doesn t Phoebe come? 


O where is Phoebe that she fails 
To hear her mother call? 

Or does she hear and never heed 
Or answer back at all? 


Dear mother, when you speak my name 
Vill answer your first word, 

And never let you call and grieve 
Like that poor mother bird. 


Piggy. 


ELIZABETH T. BELKNAP. 








One morning in the latter part of 
March Uncle John found 12 cunning 
little pigs in the pen. The mother pig 
was like the old woman who lived in 
the shoe, for she didn’t know what to 
do with so many, and as the little pigs 
could not be put to bed like the old 
woman’s children, but kept wiggling 
about, some of them were in danger of 
not growing as well-bred pigs are sup- 
posed to do, 

Uncle John carried two into the kitch- 
en for a few days, thinking some of 
the others might die, when there would 
be room for these. Sure enough, the 
next morning one of those in the pen 
was dead and there was room for one 
more. 

Piggy, or Peggy as he was called, the 
one left in the house, drank from a bot- 
tle, and slept and grew, in real pig 
fashion. In a week he began to notice 
things and would put his fore feet on 
the top of the box and use his little 
hoofs as a child would its hands. By 
crooking them a bit, he would hold on to 
the top of the box and call for his milk. 
As he grew stronger and larger he 
would not stay in his box, so a pen was 
made newr the kitchen, that he might 
be fed often. 

In a week or so he began his old 
trick of climbing up to look over his 
fence, and would now and then balance 
himself just right and out of his pen he 
would come. Strange to say, he would 
never notice or associate with the other 
pigs, although they capered about in his 
sight only two or three rods away. 

When the kitchen door was open he 
would scamper in, and follow the little 
girl who fed him, through the dining 
room, even into the parlor, chasing 
around the center table, grunting as 
he went, as full of fun as a dog or kit- 
ten. This was exceedingly funny now 
and then, but of course had to be 
stopped, for Piggy grew fast. When 
he was six weeks old he had to be sold. 
We have often wondered if he turned 
out just as a common pig after all, 

a am 


A Trip Over the “Pea Vince.” 


J. D. BURTON, 





want an interesting trip to 
cloudland, in the country of “moon- 
shine,” have your ticket routed via 
“The Pea Vine,” Newport, Tenn. This 
little riverside town nestles among the 
foothills of the Great Smokies in the 
Pigeon valley, between Ashville and 
Morristown, 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, if 
all the expected passengers have ar- 
rived, the freight hand releases’. the 
hand breaks on the one coach, the bell 
tups a few times and we soon find our- 
selves en route to the hilltops of: the 


If you 


Smokies. The name of “Pea Vine”’ had 
iis origin among the mountaineers. 
From their eyries on the mountains 


this railroad can be seen winding iis 
way through the bottom lands of Ed- 
wina, where the pumpkins, peas and 
corn grow, and finally, climbing up and 
uround the great cliffs, the steel rails 
pass by their doors. 

From the car window we get a 
charming view of mountnin scenery. 
The great hills, heavy covered with 
hemlock, balsam, poplar and chestnut, 
the massive rocks and the rapid Pigeon 
river, present a scene of which the eye 
never tires. And as our train brings 
us nearer and finally into the heart of 
the Smokies, the scene grows grander. 
It is a region where Uncle Sam has an 
eye to establishing a national park. 

Our passengers are, in most cases, 
typical mountaineers. Our mountaineer 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


doesn’t care much for a bosom shirt, 
tie and collar. With his jug and pipe 
he is happy riding on the “Pea Vine.” 
Prompted by a feeling of being polite, 


he sometimes offers a dram to “the 
gals.” This is mountain etiquet,. 
The terminal point with the “Pea 


Vine” road is at Waterville, on the 











IN THE GREAT SMOKIES, 


state line between Tennessee and North 
Carolina. Its prospective point is 


Vaynesville, N C. The new life and 
ideas that it puts into this benighted 
region are bringing about quite a 


change in the citizenship of the Smok- 
ies. 


The Litt!e Boy Who Was Lonesome. 
CAROLYN 8, BAILEY. 

A little boy once went to visit his 
dear grandmamma, who lived a long, 
long way off in the country. He wore 
his best suit and his ruffled blouse, and 
he carried his nightgown rolled up in 
a nice bundle. He rode all the long, 
long way in the milkman’s cart, and he 
thought he was going to have a beau- 
tiful time. But when he had been a 
few minutes at his grandmamma’s, he 
began to feel very lonesome. 

The grandmamma lived in a little red 
house with a flower garden and a farm, 
and fields and fields, and an attic, and 
«a hammock on the piazza. But the 
little boy was lonesome. He sat in the 
hammock and kicked with his new 
shoes and several large tears dropped 
down on his ruffled blouse and took out 
the starch. He was sorry that he had 
come. 

Just as he was feeling so very un- 
happy, the grandmamma’s large gray 
tabby cat came purring up on the pi- 
azza. *s‘he rubbed against the little 
boy’s legs, and she sai@, ‘‘What’s the 
matter?” ° 

“Oh, I’m so very lonesome,” said the 
little boy, ‘‘aren’t you?” 

“No, indeed,” said the tabt’y cat. “I 
have too much to do to think about be- 
ing lonesome. You just come around 
to the barn and see my kittens.” 

So the tabby cat led the way to the 
barn, and the little boy followed after, 
sobbing every step of the way and say- 
ing, ‘‘Lboo-hoo, boo-hoo.”’ The tabby 
cat made him climb up the ladder to 
the hay loft and there he saw three lit- 
tle white kittens, and three little gray 
kittens. Oh, they were cunning, and 
they hud their faces washed, and they 
chased their tails, and they rolled over 
and over in the funniest way, and the 
tabby cat sang to them, 

“Purr, purr, mew, mew! 
We never could cry with so much to 
do.” 

The little boy forgot to cry for a min- 
ute, watching them, but pretty soon 








he sat down on the top of the ladder 


and began to boo-hoo again. As he 
was sitting there, a nice fat spider 
crawled up beside him and _ said: 


“What's the matter, little boy?” 
“Oh, I'm so lonesome, boo-hoo!” the 
little boy said. ‘“Aren’t you lonesome, 


too?” 
“Lonesome, deur no,’ said the old 
spider. “I haven’t time to be.” Then 


She began to make a web from the top 
of the ladder to the highest barn win- 
dow. When she came to the top of the 
window she hurried back to the ladder 
again with the spool of thread which 
she carried in her pocket, singing all 
the day: 
“Over and under, through and through, 
I never could cry with so much to do.” 
The little boy forgot to cry for a 
while, but before long he lay down in 


the hay and squeezed out two tears, 
He was just beginning to boo-hoo 


little mud house at 
A mother swal- 
“What's the 


when he spied a 
the top of the eaves. 
low flew out, and said: 
matter, little boy?’ 

“Oh, I’m very lonesome,” the little 
boy said. “I suppose you are, too.” 

“Not at all,’ said the mother swal- 
low. “Don’t you see how busy I am?” 
The little boy watched and he saw she 
was fiying in and out of the barn door, 
bringing wet mud in her bill. Then she 
flew out the door for more mud, sing- 
ing all the way: 

“Nests and eggs, and babies, too: 
I never could ery with so mich to do.’ 

The little boy was beginning to feel 
a mite happier now. He climbed down 
the ladder from the loft and went out 
into the orchard. He sat down in the 
grass and ate a large red apple. When 
there was nothing left but the core, 
he remembered that he wus lonesome, 
and he cried one tear on his ruffled 
blouse. An old mooly cow who was all 
alone near by, eating grass, came up 
close to him and said: “What's the mat- 
ter, little boy?” 

“Oh, I’m so lonesome,” said the little 
“Aren’t you?” 

“Bless me, no,’ said the mooly cow. 
“I’m too busy. Don’t I have to chew 
all day to make cream and milk for you 
and when it comes 4 o’clock don’t I have 
to walk way down to the bars and get 
milked? I’m doing something all the 
time. 

“Cream for buiter and custards, moo-o! 
I never could cry with so much to do.” 

The little boy stopped crying for just 
i minute and then he heard his dear 
grandmamma calling: “John, John, 
come into the kitchen a minute.” 

So he went into the kitchen and his 
dear grandmamma asked him to shell 
some round green peas into a bright 
tin pan. The little boy sat down in the 
rocking chair, and he played the peas 
were bullets rattling against a fort as 
they dropped into the tin pan. When 
the peas were all shelled, his dear 
grandmamma gave him a bright cent. 
He went out and called the tabby cat 
and they walked together down the 
road to the store and bought a pepper- 
mint stick. Afterward when he sat on 
the porch eating the peppermint stick 
he decided thut he was not a lonesome 
little boy any longer. 
> — 


’ 





boy. 


On the Sunzz Side of Twenty—I'’m 
a maid on the sunny side of 23 and live 
on a farm of 30) acres, the Hill Top 
farm, in Maine. My father takes The 
Homestead and thinks it is one of the 
best papers published. We have three 
horses, 18 head of cattle, three hogs, 
three sheep and 24 hens. The following 
is an account of what we baked from 
March 1, 1908, to March 1, 1904, for a 
family of five and quite a lot of com- 
pany: Biscuit 6724, loaves of bread 163, 
brown bread 24 loaves, 202 pies, 1082 
cookies, 37 cakes, ten sheets hard gin- 
gerbread, 444 ginger snaps, 594 dough- 
nuts, 13 puddings, 266 wheat rolls. We 
also made 818 pounds butter and 13 
cheeses.—[B. A. M. 

Cosmos in the Onion Bed—Every 
garden should huve some cosmos in the 
mixed colors. We have a _ beautiful 
pink, pure white, dark red and mauve, 
and their late blooming makes one 
prize them more highly. The foliage is 
fine and the plant is pretty before it 
blooms. Last year I sowed a row in the 
garden the first of April. When 2 or 3 
inches high, I transplanted to the on- 
ion beds, between the rows. When the 


onions were pulled, behold a_ lovely 
flower bed a hundred feet long, and 
flowers to give away, for the table, for 
the house, the children, and still hun- 


dreds to look at. We have a great 
many old-fashioned hardy flowers, 36 
everblooming roses of all colors, and 
raise several from seed. How many 


Tablers live in the fine old state of Ken- 
tucky ?—[Kentucky Farmer. 

We live on a farm of 320 acres. We 
have nine pigs, 11 head of horses, and 
37 head of cattle. I am going to schoo] 
and am in the fourth grade. I have a 
eat that will run and jump. All the 
pupils of school are going to write ex- 
amination papers to send to St Louis.— 
(Leonard Melanson, North Dakota. 
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If You Have These Symptoms 
Send For My Book. 


If you want to feel better, 

If you want more strength, 

If you lack ambition, 

If you can’t do things like you used to, 

If you lack confidence in yourself, 

If your nerves—your courage—is leaving you, 

If you lack vim, vigor, vitality, 

If something is eattng away your constitution 
write to me for the book you need, 

The book tells of my discovery. Tells how after 
thirty years I found the cause of the symptoms, and 
many others, g.ven above. 

The book tells how by scientific experiment I 
traced out the causes that bring on chronic diseases 
It tells how IL perfected my _prescription—Dr, 
Shoop’s Restorative. 

I found invariably that where there was a weak 
ness, the inside nerves were weak, Where there was 


a lack of vitality that the vital nerves lacked 
power. Where weak organs were found, I always 
found weak nerves, Not the nerves commonly 


thought of, but the vital organs’ nerves, the inside— 
the invisible nerves, 

This was a revelation. Then my real success began. 

Then I combined ingredients that would strength- 
en, that would yitalize these nerves. That prescrip- 
tion J called a restorative. It is known the world 
over now as Dr, Shoop's Restorative. After that I 
did not fail to cure one case in each hundred. In the 
extremely difficult cases my failures for five years 
were one in each forty treated, I found cancer in- 
curable, Cancer is for surgery, not medicine, 

Then how to get this prescription to sick ones ev- 
erywhere was my thought. I must announce it in the 
public press. But, thought I, will they realize the 
trith of my discovery—the real power of Dr. Shoop's 
Restorative? Then a way came to me—like an in- 
spiration, “‘I will offer it to the sick on trial. 
Then they will know I am sincere.’’ 

I wrote a reliable druggist in each city and vil- 
lage in America. They agreed to co-operate with 
me. Now by any sick one 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 


Can be taken on trial, For a full month I will 
let you use it entirely at my risk. 

Send no money. Just write me for the book you 
need. When I send it J will tell you of a drug- 
gist near by who will permit the month's trial, Use 
the Restorative a month, Then decide. If you say 
to the druggist ‘It did not help me,’’ that will re- 
lieve you of any expense whatever, He will bill the 
cost to me, 

This is my way of clearing your mind of all doubts 
es to what Dr. Shoop’s Restorative can do, Ne 
matter how prejudiced, you cannot dispute this ab- 
solute security I offer. You cannot resist an offer 
like this if you are at all sick. : 

If you have a weakness, write me. If you can’t 
do things like you used to do them, tell me about it 

Write in confidence. As a physician [ will tel? 
you a way to help, Get my_book now to-day. 

as hicl took lon Dyspepsia. 

Simply state which — fook 2 on the Heart. 
book you want and ad- Book 3 on the Kidneys. 

sa so00k 4 for Women, 
oe De “—— as Book 5 for Men (sealed). 
5512, Racine, Wis. nak 6 on Mheumation. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often gured with one 

or two bottles. At druggists. 



















NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$79,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advert’ 
GREAT 8T. LOUIS WORLD'S rain 
this enormous sum will be distributed, 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
mame and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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Delectable Southern Recipes. 
MRS HENRY WIGHT, 





I have just taken from the oven an 
old-fashioned pound cake, fragrant, 
light and when cut, showing no more 
of a grain than does a piece of golden- 
hued velvet. Now as I tested this per- 
fect cake, I reflected that although 
cook books have recipes for pound 
cake, they all omit the correct process 
f mixing, without which the cake can 


never have that exquisite texture and 
that indescribable taste which is pecu- 
to the properly constructed pride 


ef southern baking day. Now a certain 
old- r taught me how, and I am 
roing to pass it on, and can guarantee 
ity. 
I have ever made, I baked 
il big old iron oven with a lid, and 
{ was taught was to keep this 
ol enough for me to turn the 
in with my bare hand, until the 
had risen about to the rim, but 
latel [| have done my baking in my 
stove, and tried to keep the oven pretty 
‘ for the first half hour, at least. 
t was an axiom with “Mammy,” that 
und cake could not be successfully 
nded with less than three pairs 
She first set her good heavy 





( 

pound of butter in an earthen bowl 
‘ me boiling water until it was 
s ly softened for her to beat it 
to : ith cream, but she was careful 
not to allow the least bit of oiliness. 
When the proper consistency was ob- 
tained, she stirred in a pound of flour, 


and the mixture was beaten assiduous- 
ly. Another hand was beating the yel- 
f 12 eggs to a light yellow cream, 


lOWS ¢ 


and then adding a little at a time a 
rather scant pound of powdered sugar. 
The beating process was well done, be- 
cause the only “raising” in the genuine 
pound cake is from the amount of elbow 
grease that is put into its making. The 
flour and butter, the egg yolks and 


ug are put together, after each is 
as smooth and light as it can be made, 
and less than a half hour’s work will 


never do. But after the frothed whites 
are iintily folded in, the batter is 
only stirred until it is well mixed, 
then a wineglass of French Cognac is 
stirred briskly in, and the cake is put 
to bake as quickly as it can be poured 
into the pan, and this pan should be 
deep enough for the cake to show its 
quality in the thickness of its slices. I 
neve put any flavoring in mine, but 
in the plain boiled icing with which I 


cover it while it is still warm, I like to 


squeeze a few drops of lemon juice. 
TYPICAL OF THE SOUTH. 

Another southern dish, which is espe- 
c vy fine, and as distinctive to its sec- 
tion as pumpkin pie is to New England, 
is sweet potato custard. Well made, 
it is not nearly so plebeian a dish as 
one might think, and is quite worthy 
of heing baked in puff paste. It is 
n with 1 cup boiled and strained 
£\cet potato, 1 cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 
8 gs, juice of 2 large lemons, 1 tea- 
spor lemon extract. Beat yolks of 


egzs with the sugar and butter until 
light, add the potato and juice of the 
lemons pare extract, and lastly’ the 
frothed hites of the eggs. Bake in 
cust sein sane s, lined with delicate pas- 
try, ¢ l serve co'd. 

Sliced sweet potato pie is a good 


everyday dish, and is easy to make. 
Boil four medium sized potatoes, skin 
and cool, Line the sides of a two-quart 


baking dish with good plain pastry, put 
in a layer of potatoes, sliced thinly, 
cover with bits of butter, sprinkle 
thickly with sugar, raisins and spices. 
tepeat layers, until pan is full. Cover 
With hot water, with enough of lemon 
juice in to make a pleasant acid, put 
on cover of pastry with cross cut in 
top, and bake slowly for an hour. 

As children, we southern people all 
rctain pleasant memories of.the thick- 


ened milk custards which were con- 
Sidered the best of all desserts for little 
folks, and for the older ones when they 
cculd not eat the richer puddings and 
Pastries in which our grandmothers de- 
lighted. For the:e, you set a quart of 
ric) milk to boil. Mix 2 tablespoons 


sift niy flour with enough cold milk to 
thin, stir into the boiling milk, let cook 
2 minutes, Add a small teacup of but- 
ter and stir till cool. Beat the yolks 


of 6 eggs with a cup of sugar, mix 
With the cooked milk, flavor with grat- 
ed dried orange peel and lastly stir in 
eggs, and 


the frothed whites of the 





bake in puff paste, with a delicate 
sprinkle of nutmeg over the top. 
PECULIAR TO DIXIE, 

Jelly flip is a light and simple dessert, 
which is pretty to look at, and nice 
enough for any use. To make it, you 
beat the whites of 3 eggs to a froth, add 
lightly a teacup half full of sugar, and 
then a little at a time, a glass of grape 
or mayhaw jelly. Serve in thin glass 
dishes, with a few bits of bright jelly 
dotted about over the top. 

Speaking of mayhaw jelly, I fancy 
this is a delicacy which is peculiar to 
the extreme southern states. Along 
the last of April, and from then until 
June, tatterdemalion darkies from the 
river bottoms and backwoods come 
straggling into the towns with pails 
and dishpans of the scarlet haws on 
their heads, to exchange for old clothes 
or for a small cash consideration. The 
haws look a good deal like cranberries, 
but their flavor is a cross between a 
very tart apple and a plum. There is 
always a demand for every peck of 
them, for they are not very plentiful, 
and we think that nothing else makes 
such jelly. The preparation is about 
the same as that of any other fruit, 
and the jelly is a beautiful shade of 
red, and of a splendid acid, which 
makes it as good as cranberries to go 
with game and meats. In the woman’s 
exchanges in the towns where winter 
visitors come from the north, mayhaw 
jelly is at a premium, on account of 
the fine demand that is created as soon 
as its charms become known. 
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Vegetarian Diet. 


MRS E. M. WILLIAMS, 











A simple vegetarian diet properly 
prepared will keep the body in better 
health than more elaborate meat diets. 
Facts show that man or woman can 
live healthily and be strong on a diet 
into which flesh never enters. Again, 
the non-flesh eater suffers from less ill- 
ness than the mixed feeder. 

Vegetables are a most valuable food 
and with the addition of grains will 
sustain life and insure health without 
the use of animal meat. Many vegeta- 
bles such as beans, peas, lentils, etc, 
being flesh formers, can easily take the 
place of meat and become necessary to 
the diet of the non-flesh eater. Some 
of the grains must be taken in small 
quantities daily, or in average quanti- 
ties every other day, along with fruits 
and vegetables daily. 

Nearly all vegetables are blood puri- 
fiers; they dissolve other food and 
greatly assist digestion. Some find such 
vegetables as cabbage, leeks, etc, not 
easily digested. When this is so, they 
should be boiled half the usual time, 
the water then being drained off and 
replaced with fresh boiling water to 
complete the process of cooking. Pre- 
pared thus, these vegetables will agree 
with the most delicate digestion. The 
sume process may be advantageously 
followed with potatoes that are old and 
out of season, and will remove the bit- 
ter taste and injurious juice which their 
age engenders. 

Then as to fruit, most people are 
fond of such, and many would eat free- 
ly of it, but they are afraid of ill re- 
sults. If they would make a meal of it 
along with whole wheat bread, then no 
ill results would follow, and by eating 
it this way, the full flavor of the fruit 
will be brought out. Let there be no 
butter on the bread, as the salt in the 
butter spoils the fruit. In a fruit diet, 
fluits may be dispensed with, as the 
fruit consists of so large a percentage 
of water that thirst is not experienced, 
Fruit acids are highly beneficial to the 
system, being useful agents in getting 
rid of some diseases, as they render 
lime and soda salts soluble. which en- 
ables the system to show them off. 

The skins of such fruit as apples, 
plums, cherries and grapes should al- 
ways be eaten, as they contain the veg- 
etable salts. In France and Germany 
there is what is known as the “grape 
cure,”’ which has been found so success- 


THE GOOD COOK 


ful in the treatment of diseases due to 
overfeeding. A pound or two of grapes 
with bread is commenced with, and 
the quantity increased until half a doz- 
en pounds or more can be taken daily. 

Never let a day pass without taking 
fruit with one meal. Those who would 
practice vegetarianism must be warned 
against using it as a fad, for in that 
case it becomes injurious and apt te 
lead one to extremes, but as a wise way 
of dieting, there is none better or more 
healthy, as well as cheap. 





Fancy Cakes for Refreshments—In 
serving sherbet and ice cream for even- 
ing refreshments, housekeepers usually 
find that small fancy cakes are much 
more enjoyable than layer and loaf 
cakes. When homemade cakes are 
served they are received more eagerly 
by the average guests than baker’s cake, 
and a variety may be made very easily 
as well as inexpensively, with one 
batch of dough. The following is a 
good recipe to use in this way: One 
cup sugar, 1% cups butter, 1 egg, 4 
tablespoons milk, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder. Mix not too stiff, but so that 
it can easily be rolled out. Divide this 
aough into four parts. Into one por- 
tion mix ™% cup grated cocoanut, roll 
out, sprinkle cocoanut over the top, 
cut with a small, round cutter and 
bake in a brisk oven until a creamy 
brown. Into a second portion mix % 
cup chopped peanuts, roll out and bake. 
Roll out the third part as it is, and 
place a preserved cherry or raisin in 
the center of each. Into the fourth part 
mix \% of a cake of chocolate, melted. 
Roll out, sprinkle grated cocoanut over 
the dough, cut and bake until the co- 
coanut is a very light brown.—[Jennie 
Campbell Douglas. 


Squash Cakes—Mash fine some 
cooked squash and for each 1 pt allow 
2 beaten eggs, 1 cup bread crumbs 
dried in the oven, 1 minced onion, 1 
heaping teaspoon powdered sage, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 tablespoons sweet cream, 
a little grated nutmeg and a dash of 
pepper. First add the cream and eggs 
to the squash; next add the onion and 
other seasonings and lastly the bread 
crumbs. Mix well and if the mixture 
is not stiff enough to form into cakes, 
add more bread or fine cracker crumbs, 
Fry brown in hot butter.—[Addie Gor- 
don, 








Nut Hash with Rice Toast—Boil 1 
cup rice until soft; turn into a square 
mold or pan and stand on ice over 
night or until quite firm. Then cut into 
half-inch slices, rub each slice over 
with melted butter and toast a delicate 
brown on a broiler, transferring each 
slice as toasted to a hot platter and ar- 
ranging on each a little mound of 
chopped nuts that have been sauted in 
butter, then moistened with boiling wa- 
ter. Garnish with parsley and sliced 
lemon. Serve with tomato sauce.— 
[Katherine. 





Nut Croquettes—Mix thoroughly 1% 
cups chopped almond and _ peanut 
meats, 1 cup bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon 
salt and %4 teaspoon pepper; add 2 ta- 
blespoons salad dressing, then 1% cups 
hot stock or gravy: stir well and add 
a beaten egg. When cold, form into 
balls, or if preferred, cylinder shapes; 
arrange in a buttered pan, dot with 


-bits of butter and bake in a quick oven 


till nicely browned. Transfer to serve 
ing platter and garnish with curled let- 
tuce, cress or parsley.—[Eva K. Mellen, 





Baked Liver is most easily prepared. 
Lard the pieces of liver with bacon, 
Place slices of carrot, two slices of 
onion, a couple of bay leaves and two 
or three cloves in the baking pan, on 
which place the liver. Season with salt 
and pepper and add a cup of water, 
Put in the oven and bake slowly (the 
time denends on the size and tender- 
ness of the liver). When done serve 
the vegetables with the liver and make 
a good gravy.—[E. B. 








The Culmination of,Progressive Enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 


Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., Eastern De 
° pt. 
Chicago, Ill, Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 deaiers’ stores, or any 
one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


BEAUTIFUL MEMORIALS 


IN WHITE BRONZE 


Don’t purchase marble or granite 


















“ Lest to get all discolored and moss-crown 

W and to eventually crumble and decay. 

8 . Purchase the beautiful and ever- 
Forget” ex enduring 


White Bronze 


a ~ don theft ix prac age 
effect « t t is practical! 
INDESTRUCTIB ‘ . < 
If in need of ae work, 
let us know about what expense 
you antict;ate and we will send 
you a selected variety of our 


Beautiful Designs 


with prices and full infor- 
mation, We deliver every- 
where: distance is no 
obstacle. Besides family 
monuments we make markers, headstones, posts, 
grave covers and statuary. Write at once, 
("AGENTS WANTED _413 


The. Monumental Bronze Co. 
Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Cured to STAY CURED, Cause 
removed. Heal h restored. At 
tacks never return. Eat heartily, 
Fleep allnight, do anything, go 
FREE here. No further need of 


Medicines. Ninety pagrs, is 
Asthmaand Eruayen, Buffalo, N 


PATENTS © highest A, 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 
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Many new routes will goin this year. We 
Rural Mail want name and address of every man who 


sends in a petition. to first = sending 
We will send a B FREE us full information, 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


WALL PAPER OFFER. 


FOR 26 CENTS YOU CAN aeen A ROOM. 

: Our New Plain Floral 
Wall Paper, as illustra- 
ted, only 144 cents per 
single roll, 3 cents per 
double roll, handsome 
border to match, yt is 
cent per yon Sa yard 
for 1 cent). of this 
paper for e Ton lixll 
feet, height of ceiling, 
9 feet, is 20 cents for side 
wall and border, 6 cents 
for ceiling. Total cost 
only 26 cents, allowing 
for two ordinary doors 
and windows. Don't buy 
yeu ome 4 wall paper OM 


F BOOK Tort PAYERS 


eek our seek 








7 anil low prices, won- 

derfulvales in gilt,em- 

} »ssed, bronved and in- 

grain papers at 6 cents 

4 te 20 ceni« per roll, 

~ same as dealers 
, werenee s —- 4 


iS 
Le, ris K 
S @ tee wale. 
fo how much’ R ‘outer, 
f tells all about how to 
mq hang paper, how to 
mak how to se- 





and the complete book WILL BE SENT TO YOU BY 
RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID, FREE. ADDRES 8, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











JAYNE’S . EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Reme<--. 
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Attractive New Styles. 





In response to numerous requests we 
are showing this week an exceptionally 
pleasing costume, ong which has given 
splendid satisfaction to all who have 
tried it. When you do not find what 





No 6149—Shirt Waist Foundation or 
Lining, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch 
bust. 


you want in this department, tell us so. 
Tell us just what you do want, and if 
possible it will be gotten for you. 

No 6149—So many requests have been 
received for a good up-to-date shirt 
waist lining, upon which one could 
build a shirt waist from tucked em- 
broidery or all-over lace material, we 
are showing oue to-day that will meet 
all these requiremenis. The lining is 
just what one needs in making up an 
original design, for it is a foundation 
over which one may exercise individual 
taste in the selection of design, material 
or workmanshp in the blouse proper. 
It.is especially good for all-over lace or 
an embroidered pattern, and shows 
miuch more distinctly any beauty of 
material as well as good cut and fit not 
to be found in a pattern where the 
home dressmaker has to take out or put 
in tucks and extra fulness. In this par- 
ticular model the back is in French 
style. The front blouses very little and 
the lower edge of waist is finished by a 
peplum,. In these days of heavy waist- 
ings and full skirts, not many prefer to 
add one iota to the hip width. The 
neck is finished by a neck band and the 
sleeve is the latest bishop style at- 





No 7152—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 32, 34, 
36, SS, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 


tached to a narrow cuff. A good idea 
is to make up the pattern in white lawn 
and after it has been fitted, if there is 
any alteration to make, it can be made 
in the cloth, which may be preserved 


THE SEWING 





for future use in cutting. Material ree 
quired, 3% yards, 36 inches wide, for 
medium size. 

No 6152—In.the model shown here, we 
have a quaint, pretty style that is suit- 
able for silk, cotton or light weight 
woolen. The blouse is made on regu- 
lar shirt waist lines, having French 
back and the front with three outward- 
twining pleats which come well down 
over the shoulder. The neck and front 
of waist are finished by two shaped 
facings. This forms a foundation upon 
which one may exercise individual taste 
in trimming. The waist edge proper 
and the facings may be finished by a 
piping of plain or contrasting color, or 
the facings may be ornamented by 
cross-stitch or French knots, The sleeve 
is of the newest shaping, finished by 
a deep cuff. The lower edge of waist 
is finished by a peplum and like all the 
new models, the waist is worn with a 
separate collar. Mercerized goods make 
the prettiest of these waists, although 
this particular model is especially 
adapted to silks. Material required, for 
medium size, 3% yards, 36 inches wide. 

Nos 6119-6120—In this charming de- 
sign we have displayed the same pret- 
ty quaintness that distinguishes all the 
season's styles, by having the yoke 





No 6119—Waist for Ladies’ Costume, 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 

No 6120—Seven-Gore Skirt for Cos- 
tume, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 


coming over the shoulder, and this, to- 
gether with the stole ends, gives a truly 
1830" air to the costume. The shirred 
bodice, which is quite full, is attached 
to.the yoke and blouses slightly over 
a high girdle belt. The sleeve is the 
newest, contributing a most attractive 
feature to the waist. It is shirred on 
the inner side, thus taking up extra 
length there and giving a full, round 
pouching to the outer part of the sleeve. 
It is attached to a deep cuff at the 
lower edge, while the upper part is 
shirred to match the waist, forming a 
drop shoulder effect, which is both 
pretty and modish, 


The skirt (6120) is one of the season’s 
new styles, and while it is full and in 
seven-gore style, the shaping is so 
cleverly handled that ‘there is no pres- 
ence of gores in the made-up garment. 
It is worn over a foundation skirt, 
which may be of lawn or of silk. The 
moel is quite simple to reproduce, and 
is distinctively new. Any of the popu- 
lar wenves will combine well to the 
mode. Not only silk and light weight 
‘woolens, but the new wash materials 
#s well. are suited to the model. Mate- 
rial reanired for medium size, 11% 
yurds, 27 inches wide. The waist and 








ROOM 


skirt patterns are sold separately, and 
are 10 cents each. 


INFANTS’ SACK OR KIMONA, 

No 4330—One of the daintiest acces- 
sories to the baby’s wardrobe is the 
little circular kimona pictured here. If 
one is contemplating a gift for a 
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No 4330—Infant’s Sack or Kimona, 6 
months, 1 and 2 years, 


friend’s baby, this is the most simple to 
make, and will be most appropriate. 
It is made in one piece, and the edges 
may be finished by an embroidered 
scallop or bound with ribbon. The ma- 
terial required is such a small amount 
that almost everyone could find a piece 
of “left-over” goods large enough for 
the making. For cool mornings or for 
outdoor wear, when a coat is too heavy, 
one of these little sacks is just the 
thing to slip on the baby, and it is 
very easy to put on, too. They are 
made in a variety of materials. Pique 
is very serviceable, or one has a long 
list of cassimere, serge, flannel or cloth 
to choose from. For cold weather they 
are made of chamois, and, as one might 
imagine, are an excellent protection 
against the cold. The edges may be 
scalloped and a decoration of French 
knots of blue forget-me-nots form the 
trimming, or the little sack might be 
lined with China silk of contrasting 
color, 
HOW TO ORDER, 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York. 

——>_______——. 





Never carry a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors loose in the pocket; if they 
are not bought in a case, one is easily 
made of soft leather. A steel crochet 
needle is also a dangerous instrument 
to carry unless in a case or spool. Of 
course children should never run with 
scissors in the hands. 


The Daintiest of Table Covers. 
MABEL LIVINGSTON. 

A table cover of paper napkins? Can 
you imagine it? I could not when told 
that they were perfectly lovely, and 
they certainly are the daintiest of coy- 
ers, and really last a long time. The 
only materials required are two dizen 
paper napkins and four squares of cot- 
ton cloth, for a lining, just the size of 
the napkins. The cover that I am de- 
scribing is of white crepe napkins near. 
ly covered with a design in violets. By 
the way, the napkins that are pretty 
well covered with a design are by far 
the prettiest, and be very sure and get 
those that have the crepe effect. 

To begin this cover take four nap- 
kins and baste to the squares of cloth. 
These should then be stitched together, 
making one large square, which forms 
the center of the cover. The remaining 
20 are used for the border, or fringe, 
Take each of these and cut in two, 
being very careful to fold with the 
grain of the napkin. Now take two 
whole napkins or four halves and baste 
to the edge of your large square, put- 
ting four thicknesses all the ‘way 
around. In this way you will have 
used up 16. Stitch these together and 
then take your remaining four and 
pleat up so they may be sewed to the 
corners to give the desired fullness, 

You now have your cover together, so 
take your scissors and cut in slashes 
about half an inch wide all the way 
around, and your cover is finished, and 
you will agree with me that it is the 
prettiest novelty in the way of a table 
spread that you have seen. You must 
be very sure that each napkin is folded 
as directed, for in cutting, if they have 
heen folded across the grain, it will 
be impossible to cut the fringe straight. 
It is a pretty idea to get the napkins 
in your favorite color if for your bed- 
room, and pretty little decorations for 
the dresser mney be made by using 
one’s own ingenuity. 

eee ER , 

More Wear from the Broom—New 
brooms will be less liable to shed their 
broom-corns and will be much more 
pliable, if they are soaked in scalding 
water before they are used. A weekly 
scalding of the broom is very bene- 
ficial; it keeps it in shape and makes 
it last longer.—[H. M. R. 

When you have to remove the rind 
from sliced bacon, or the outer fat 
from a lamb chop, or when you want 
to take off the bony end of the wing 
of a fowl, do not bother with a knife, 
it is so apt to slip and cut you, but 
have a paid of good shears always on 
hand in the kitchen; you will find them 
invaluable for all such services.—[H. 
B. 8. 














From Silversmith to Table. 


‘RETAIL PRICE OF THIS CASE 


HIS fine combination case of 

i tableware consists of 6 Medi- 
um Knives, 6 Medium Forks, 6 

- Dessert Spoons, 6 Tea Spoons, 

1 Butter Knife, 1 Sugar Shell and 
2 Napkin Rings. The knives are 
heavily plated on best steel and hand 
burnished. The spoons and forks 
are plated on German silver and the 
plating contains 20% more silver 
than the ordinary standard plated 
ware. With ordinary usage these 
will wear for 15 years. You can have 
your choice of 4,designs, Florence, 
Rose or Shell patterns, or perfectly 
plain; in bright finish or the pop- 
ular French Grey, which gives a 
rich and elegant effect, comparing 
favorably with sterling silver. This 
makes a beautiful wedding present, 


'28 Pieces Silver ‘Plate for $5.00 


Melrose Plate Is not Made by a Trust 


IN ANY STORE $11.85 








8 $5.00. If not per- 
Every Case Guaranteed. fectly cutione, yh: 4 at our expense. We Refund Money 





MELROSE SILVER CO., Factory and 
—————EE— 


Office 255-259 High St., Hartford, Conn 








——$____ 








stead of a drudge. 








Sn aiiseai ac 

30 Day’s Free Trial 

We prepay all freight 
mie wins Standard Washer 
direct to your door, absolutely free of charge. You try it thirty days, if 
you don’t find it all and more than we claim, ship it back; we will pay 
return charges. This is different from any other washing machine ever 
made, Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, ete., thoroughly 
as it cleans blankets, sheets or pillow cases. Washday is a pleasure in- 
Don't delay but write at onc and we will ship you & 
washer FREE by the next rreight. 

Don’t Send Us a Gent, but drop a postal card to 


WIARD MFG. CO., 


70 West Ave., East Avon, N. ¥. 
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Lost Grandmothers. 
ALICE EB. PINNEY. 





Oh, where is the patchwork grandma, 
With her sweet, placid smile, 

who was never idle or lonely, 
But happy all the while? 


Oh, where is the knitting grandma, 
nitting for hands and feet, 

Who thus kept her own heart warm, 
Her temper calm and sweet? 


And the spinning, weaving grandma, 
Working with grace divine; 

The spiders might have envied her 
That cloth and linen fine. 


And the candle-making grandma, 
Who turned darkness into light? 

And the story-telling grandma, 
Who make our days so bright? 


The saintly oldtime grandma, 
Making a picture rare; 

Sitting with Bible on her knee 
In the old rocking chair? 





Oh, where are all these grandmas 
That we have ceased to know? 
Did they vanish with the lost arts 

Into the realm of long ago? 


How to Dress the Wee Folks. 


MRS HENRY WIGHT, 








The season of the year is upon us, 
when mothers have to look about for 
suitable raiments for the little lads and 
lasses to wear through the warm 
weather. It is much easier to contrive 
pretty little garments of gingham and 
jawn, than it was to make them of 
wool goods for winter. Remnants of 
lace and ribbon, lawn and gingham or 
linen, may be picked up at an amaz- 
ingly low price. I know one woman 
who has the reputation of keeping her 
two girls more daintily and attractively 
derssed than any other in her home 
town, and she told me that she man- 


aged almost entirely with things she 
had found on the bargain counters. 
Bro linen makes lovely sailor and 
Rus dre s for either girls or 
small boys, always coming from the 
wasl lean and cool looking, even 
afte: s faded out, and retaining that 
peculiar refreshing odor of linen. For 
the small boys it is a good plan to make 
all tl summer suits nearly alike. I 
mé se for every day. For this 
purpose I like to use dark blue cham- 
bre} ther striped or plain, and by 
havi veral suits of a kind, when an 
accident happens to garment, such 
as a tear, or stain, it is easy to make 
ag i suit from the two pieces that 
Would otherwise be left odd. For best 
wear, nothing is quite so pretty as 
White, and there is a wide choice of 
materials for this, The little patterns 
offered in these columns are perfectly 


Satisfactory, and simple to follow. 

For the wee trousers, I have made 
the discovery that it is a good plan to 
insert the pockets on the sides, in the 
usual way, and then to sew up the 
sides to the top; leaving no side open- 
ing at all, as the young gentleman can 
80 easily slip into them from the top, 
and thus save some buttonholes, as 
well as the wear and tear of keeping 
them buttoned after he gets to wear- 
ing them, 

FOR THE TODDLERS. 


_ The creeping tot, and the one who has 
just begun to toddle about, will like 
the creeping aprons, which slip on over 
the dress, and then are turned up, and 
drawn by a gathering string to fit up 
around the waist. They are not very 
pretty, but they save so much abuse of 
clothes that they are well worth while. 
50 with overalls, which may be bought 
for a trifle. Boys and girls alike look 
cunning in them, and they are a boon 
to the mother who has her own iron- 
ing t > do, as they save a great deal of 
soiling, 

For the sunny little heads, there are 
many pretty things. Little cloth hats 
are very satisfactory, as they can ge 
arain and again into the washtub, and 
even when they are left out in the dew 
- rain all night, the results are not so 
asastrous as when the straw sailors 
re worn. T have also made caps with 
~ \ isor, of white pique, that were be- 
. 7 [0 my wee ones, but they were 
Not quite as good as hats, as they af- 
forde 1 no protection from the sun. For 
Birls, there is nothing sweeter than 
sunbonnets, where they can be induced 


MOTHERS AND 


to wear them. These may be made 
very dainty indeed, with lace and em- 
broidery, so that they will answer for 
all except the dressiest occasions. 

When the materials for these little 
garments are all in hand, I find that it 
saves work to sit down deliberately 
some day, beside the dining table, and 
cut out the whole batch, not neglecting 
to cut even the smallest bands and 
facings. Then each garment is rolled 
separately and tied. It is less bother to 
git down to the machine and make a 
Gress, than to have to cut it, and clean 
up the scraps and shreds from the floor 
before turning to the real business of 
making it. Then, too, very often a bit 
of material will be left over, and if 
every part of all the garments is al- 
ready provided for, this same bit will 
be sure to work in nicely with some 
other bargain some day, and it is good 
to know just what one has in hand, 





Window Transparencies. 
GRACE F. BARBER. 





Handsome window transparencies can 
be easily made at home with little work 
and expense. Some can be made with 
pressed ferns and autumn leaves, which 
should be prepared some time before 
the actual work is to be done. Use 
two panes of glass the same size and 
on one of them stretch smoothly a piece 
of Swiss muslin a little larger than the 
glass. It can be kept in place by thread 
drawn from side to side across the 
glass. Fasten the ferns or leaves in 
position with a drop of clear mucilage, 
fastening them to the cloth. Rub the 
muslin around the edge with mucilage 
so as to fasten it to the second pane of 
glass when it is placed in position, 
Bend them firmly together around the 
edges with a strip of cloth wet with 
mucilage and fasten a loop at the top 
to hang up by. 

Steel engravings can also be easily 
transferred to glass to be used as win- 
dow decorations. Clean the glass and 
polish it, then varnish one side with 
clear varnish; after that is dry, give 
another coat put on very thin. When 
about half dry, lay an engraving, face 
down, on the varnish, the picture hav- 
ing been previously prepared by lay- 
ing between the folds of a large cloth 
that has been wrung out of salt and 
water, leaving until it is well moist- 
ened. If surplus water appears when 
it is liid on the glass it must be ab- 
sorbed by blotting paper. Press it 
smoothly on the glass until it is well 
fixed, then moisten the finger and rub 
lightly on the back of the picture until 
all the paper is removed, leaving only 
the picture. When done and the pic- 
ture is dry, the little spots left from 
the paper can be easily brushed off, 
Varnish with clear varnish and bind 
the edges of the glass, adding a loop to 
hang by. 











Joseph Horne Co. 


60c All Wool Voile, 40c Yd 
$1.00 Chiffon-Voile,68c Yd 


Thus do we maintain the precedent 
we have established of outselling all 
competition in finest dress stuffs. 

Everybody knows how fastionable 
Voile is.how universally liked, how adapt- 
able for the gown for every purpose. 

The 60c Voile is all wool, of a nice 

weight for street suits and 38 inches 
wide. Navy, tan, Havana brown, 
metal gray, and cream, 40c a yard. 

The $1.00 Voile is what is known as 

Chiffon-voile, the latest weave. The 
colors are ciel, reseda, castor, tan, 
brown, delft and navy blue, cream 
and black. 43 inches wide, 68¢ a yard. 

If you desire samples, send for them, 
but as the lot is quite small, it would be 
better to order at once, as the material 
may be sold out before you could order 
by sample. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


DAUGHTERS 


“BOYS 


We make a 
emey of 
ese Rifles: 


[23] 503 


-~MY 


Ask your dealer for the 
“Stevens” and insist on 
getting it. Ifthe dealer 
won’t supply you, we 





Stevens-Maynard Jr. $3 
CrackShot - - $4 
Favorite No.17 - $6 


will ship direct, express 
poopaid, upon receipt of 


catalogue price. 


The proudest day of a boy’s life is when he gets a gun of his 
own. Give him a good one—a safe one—a “STEVENS.” 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK OF (28 PAGES 


It tells about the “‘ Stevens,” gives pictures and prices. 
Canoeing 


articles on Hunting, Pishing, 





| Send 4 cents in for a 


teasing RIFLE PUZZLE. 
you know how,” but everyone can’t solve it. Can you 


» Target Ghooting, etc. 





Tt is lote of fan—“easy when ' 
7? Address Pustle Dept. | 





4. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO,, 750 Main St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 























MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Year Book 2a Almanac 


FOR 








AMER OAN AGRI 


YEAR BOOK 











1904 => 


AN UP-TO-DATE MANUAL FOR 
EVERYBODY. 


Contains 352 Pages, 
zooo Topics, 10,000 Facts 





4 Great Source of Information, 
A Treasury of Knowledge. 
A Practical Educator, 
A Reliable Handbook, 


Neo Library, Desh, School-Room or 
Household Should Be Without Jt. 





dts Special Features Include Events of 
the Year, Signs of the Times and 
Problems of the Century. General 
Information on Agriculture, Do- 
mestiec Industry, Mechanic Aris, 
Literature, Education, Religion, 








352 pages—5%, by 7% inches. 


Public Affairs, Politics, ete. 





| FREE 


TO EVERY YEARLY 
SUBSCRIBER FOR 1904. 





subscription for the coming year. 
on the same terms. The book is 













SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Homestead Bullding 


reward to anyone sending us One New Subscription. The book and paper 
may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express 
money order, check, draft, or registered letter. Address orders to any 
of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK 
52 Lafayette 


We will send this most valuable book free and postpaid to every sub- 
scriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his 


New subscribers may receive the book 
not sold alone, but will be given as a 


CHICAGO 
Place Marquette Ballding 
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A“Farm Hand” Free 


{“Farm Hand" Sickle 
and Tool Grinder 


Combines Automatic 
,» Sickle Grinder, Tool 
Grinder, Saw Gum- 
mer and Polishing Ma- 
chine. Both Emery and 
Corundum Wheels, 4,000 
revolutions a minute. In 
fact, it's $41.00 worth of 
¢j| machinery for $8.45. Grind- 
er can be detached from Steel 
Frame and fastened to bench 
or mower drive wheel in an 
instant, and operated by 
hand, Nothing to wear 
out. Your ten year old 
/ boy can operate. 
[Se Special Free Offer— 
Send us your order to- 
night for this complete Outfit, without any ad- 
vance payment or deposit. All we ask is that you 
use it ten days. Then either return machine at 
our expense or send us our special price $8.45, 
and it's yours, Sold strictly on its merits. Write, 


WESTERN IMPLEMENT Co. 
3501 Park Street Port Washington, Wis. 





















BEST 
CHEAPEST 


To buy a fence that contains the weight, strength and last. 
ing qualitica to lasta lifetime. Does it pry to buy a flimsy 
woven wire fence every three to five years ? Catalogue free, 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHi0, 





CRIMPED 
= PRING! 


WOVEN, 
WHERE 





SUIMER FENCE the game in all kinds of weather. Won. 
derful tension, Stands extremes of heat and cold as no 
other fence will. Famous high carbou wire explains it. 
Three times stronger than hard stec} wire. Write as 
Address Box 24, Spring Sicel Fence & Wire Co,, Anderson,Ind, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


This 
New 
Model 


Buggy 


Extraordinary 


BW Bargains ir buzcies 


This buggy is one of our leaders. Long distance axles, bell collar; 
fomemwens or — head springs, your choice; reaches ironed full 
length and steel braced; round edge hand set tires; second growth 
selected clear white hickory wheels, Sarven patent or compressed 
band hubs; screwed rims if wanted; high bent XXX hickory shafts, 
steel braced; Fernald quick shiit couplers, heel braces if wanted; top 
is buffed leather quarters, heavy rubber roof and sive curtains; sewed 
valance. Trimmed with fast color broadcloth, whipcord or fiber 
leather; high patent lex ther dash; double silver rail; seat handles; 
boot; fulllength carpet, toe carpet and pads; front of seat panels 
carpeted; body painted black, handsomely striped gear, Brewster 
green or carmine, or, at the same price, we give you any color of 
painting, striping or finishing you want. Every buggy 48 good as 


skill, money and material can make it. 


if you wantit and an absolute gquaran- 
tee for Two Full Years if you buy. For 
twenty-four years we have been — 
the best buggies that could be made an 

our great factory and our long experi- 
ence are behind ourg uarantee that every 
buggy, carriage or other vehicle wesend 
out is absolutely perfect down to the 
smallest bolt. Ev ounce of material 
we use isthe best that men trained to 
the businesscan buy. Every piece from 


the larrest to the smallest is closely inspected before itisused. Wedo not make low-grade goods atany price. No*“cheap” goods to sell cheaply, but the 


very best possible 
winter has made sales drag. 


oods at the lowes: possible prices, No shoddy work, noimitation materials. Everything genuine and of the best quality. The long, cold 
We have a large force of skilled workmen that we must keep at work the year around. We 


have on handatlarge stock of ve- 


hicles and we are going to cut loose and fet this steck out at — that will open the eyes uf the buggy-buying public. We have just issued a new catalogue 


in which our line of Buggies, Phactons, Star nopes, Surreys. 


OUR PRICES CANNO 


can buy at wholesale. We have noagents and we save you the profits that usually go to the jobber and hisagents. Everything we make g 


ter buggies 
can be made, 


our tostery tothe user. When you buya bugg 
riding, lig 


oad Wagons, Spring Wagons, Harness, etc., is shown and described to the last detail. No bet- 
BE u LIGATED Everything we haveis listed at less than regular whole- 

® sale prices. Wesell direct to you as low as the dealer 
oes direct from 


e of us you buy comfortand satisfaction. Everything that goes to make a strong, durable, easy- 


3 or carriag 
t-running, handsome and stylish i Ac will be foundin our goods. Wecouldn’t makethem better or more durable at any price. We ere the 


originators of the thirty days’ trial method of selling buggies and our continued use of this method shows that our goods are entirely satisfactory. The Two 
Years guaranteo proves that we are ready to stand behind every statement we make in regard to our goods. We trim and aint our buggies different 


colors and use different kinds of materials in tops and trimmings. 
If we cannot suit your fancy from our regular stock we 
pain: trim to your order without extra cost, 


We want tosend you our catalogue even if you do not intend to buy a 
buggy this year. We want you to know what kind of buggies we make. 
We send it free to any oneasking forit, Don’t fail to write forit. 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., Box 201, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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KRERE’S NO WEARING OTT and it never losesits shane, 

ANCHOR FENCE is designed end mede from the best 
aterial. Will outlast all others, Catalogue free. 
THB ANCHOR FENCE & NFU. CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 








MONARGH GASOLINE, ENGINES 


Perfect Working Tractions %° Sseroniry an¢ 


Hydraulle Cider Presses, Svecial Presses oud Sup- 
plies, Boile::, Engines, Saw Mille, ete, Write for 
catalogue. MONARCH MACHINERY CO.. _ 

39 Corilandt St., New York, 





TE FOR CATALOGUE 
The Brown Fonce & Wire 
Cleveland, 0. 











AP STRONGEST 
=) strong, chicken- 


Ye tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE €0., 

Box 27 Wicchester, Indiana, U. 8, A, 











ean be very 
advantageous- 
ly applied on 
SILOS Farm 
Buildings or 
Sheds by any 
handy man. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO., S200 ores 


ARROW BRAND “222%. 
READY 
ROOFING 





Cuts any length wood 
Only three or four 

ils water requir<d. 
aw frame detached 
in two minutes, leav- 
ingtheengine mount- 
ed on wheels. Sim- 
lest and most re- 
iabie en- 
gine made 












QUE ciitr 
sory 


ing write for 
Catalog C. 











80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 











EXTENSION AXLE NUTS 


Cure wabbles end make old buggies rnn fike new. 
Quick sellers; very profitable. Agents Wanted, 
Also very attractive fence machine proposition. 
HARDWARE SPECIALTY (€0., Box 42, Pontise, Mich 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





LO SAVE 


e entire crop 
in the best feeding form. Ours 
are all round. Nocorners nor 
angles to admit air and mould 
and rot the silage. We make 

them of Cy press, White Pine and White 

Hemlock. Four styles and 200 sizes. Fit 

every requirement. N thing so good. 

nothing so cheap. We make all kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Catelog free. 


Harder Manufacturing Co,, Cobleskill, W, ¥. 


-C LONEFENCE 













) SE EES SATE 3 
Saves money and makes friends. We’ve 
meme been proving it seventeen years. Write 
= tor prices on wire fence, plain and barb 

wire. Address house nearest you. 
CYCLONE FENCE CO. 


Waukegan, Ill. HOLLY, MICH. Cleveland, O. 



















Casoline Engine 

7 Do you know that we make more 
smallengines than any other manu- 
fucturer? Are you thinking about 
an engine to dothe cream separating, 
churning, pumping, feed cutting, or 
other farm work? at) 80, it’s going to 
pay you to get our prices. rite for 


catalogue 
THE BUICK MFG. CO, 
Flint, Mich. 









Abenaque Machine 
Works, 


OS UQueees ow Westminster Station, Vt. 

















We Ship Union Lock Quick. 


Mills in Connecticut, Illinois and California. Shipment made from 
mill nearest you and freight paid to nearly all points. 


UNION LOCK IS THE 


POULTRY FENCING 


THAT’S STRONG. 


The reason is all horizontal lines are cables. Stretches perfectly, but 
Covers uneven ground without cutting. Small meshing below for small chicks. | 
rite today for free catalogue of Farm, Lawn and 


ASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Corr: 
cement 








nares _~ 


never sags. 
sales direct from factory at 
Poultry Fences, 
































pease are other gasoline enyincs, vut none that start 60 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites, Works 
@s well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog. 


Built 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S. Market St.,Boston, Mass, 

















HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 
¢ ay 1 n eas ry aE and Sewer Pipe, hed and Fire hie For 45 
: =e Cement dc. Write for prices. John H. Jackson, 70 Br Av'Albane: Mae 





That condition ts sure to 
follow through drainin 
with JACKSON’S Roun 
ears we have been making these 
and Flue Linings 


rick, Oven Tile, Chimne 
















High-Grade 
Half Tones 
Line Cuts 





Moderate 











Electrotypes 





We Make Cuts price 
Quick 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. Service 


Springfield, Mass. 
RESETS 




















TheExtraMoney 


that the dealer charges this profit) 
makes the fence no better. You might 
as well keep that part (the profit) yoar- 
self. It ts easier to buy your fence 
direct from the factory—it gives rou 4 
larger line to choose from. We sell 
at whole«ale prices and pay freight 
to your railroad station 


on @#@ rods or 
more. : 

illustrates 28 Styles, and tells how the ADVANO®™ PENOF is constructed. The Stay Wire Can’t Slip and 
there are no loose ends at the top and bottom of the fence. Stock can’t injure Advance Fence without tear- 
ing fhe rine. We use THIE best quality gaivanized «teel wire. You take no pick # - — 

se NC e wi et yo 
ppyaxce ON THIRTY DAYS FREE TRIAL foie 
| are not perfectly satisfied after giving it a fair trial you can ship it back at our expense, Wesel! all our 
ence under these conditions. Nene of it comes back. Our customors are satisfied. They know our prices 
and quality. If you knew wa could expect an order from you. Your name and address on a postal card will 


ADVANCE FENCE GCO., 5624 Old St., Peoria, Il. 


ADVANC 








